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CURRENCY— FREE  BANKING 


HON.  JOHN  COBURN 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


WASHINGTON: 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
1874. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  COBURN. 


The  House  liavinjr  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  1572)  entitled  “An  ac 
to  amend  the  several  acts  providing  a national  currency  and  to  establish  free  bank- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes”— 

Mr.  COBURN  said: 

Mr.  Speakp:r  : After  wliat  lias  been  said  in  this  masterly  discussion 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  oiir  currency,  I hesitate  to  proceed.  I 
feel  that  I can  add  but  little  to  what  has  been  already  said,  and  that 
I may  only  jn-olong  the  hour  when  decisive  action  shall  take  place. 
The  whole  nation  has  waited  anxiously  for  the  day  when  the  conclu- 
sion shall  he  reached;  and  as  month  after  month  has  been  consumed 
in  legislation  upon  other  subjects,  the  loud  and  impatient  cries  of 
many  thousands  for  prompt  and  radical  action  SAvell  upon  every 
breeze. 

DOES  THE  WEST  LACK  CAPITAL  OK  CURRENCY? 

It  lias  been  said  in  debate,  and  re-ropeated  by  the  opponents  of  ad- 
ditional circulation,  that  we  iii  the  West  and  South  do  not  need  cur- 
rency so  much  as  capital ; that  we  are  destitute  of  capital  and  have 
no  right  to  currency.  We  are  disposed  to  contradict  this  assumption, 
and  if  we  had  a less  respectable  source  of  evidence  than  the  census 
tables  might  feel  some  hesitation  in  doing  so,  in  view  of  the  positive 
and  arrogant  manner  in  which  the  assertion  is.  made.  These  tables 
show  that  we  have  wealth  and  capital  in  abundance;  perhaps  not  in 
* as  great  abundance  as  the  older  and  more  boastful  States,  hut  quite 
enough  to  command  resfiect  and  to  silence  tliose  Avho  so  insolently 
make  the  declaration.  I will  read  a statement  from  the  census  tables 
showing  what  I say  is  true.  The  following  ligures  indicate  the  values 
of  all  profierty  iu  1870  in  the  States  named: 

Connecticut... 

Rhode  Island . , 

Massacliusetts 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Iowa 

^Michigan 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

The  national  hanking  facilities  of  the  three  States  first  named  are 
per  capita  about  fourfold  those  of  tlie  States  last  named.  Capital 
seems  to  be  in  sufficient  quantities  in  those  Western  States,  while 
currency  is  la(;king. 

The  cool  edrontery  of  this  assertion  of  the  lack  of  capital  is  only 
equaled  by  that  of  him  who  would  reason  with  the  man  'who  was 
athirst  to  convince  him  that  he  was  not  dry  instead  of  giving  him 
water,  or  with  another  Avho  Avas  shi\'eriiig  and  freezing  to  comdiice 
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him  that  he  was  not  cold  instead  of  giving  him  clothing.  The  man 
who  has  water  and  clothes  may  argue  till  doomsday  hut  he  can  pro- 
duce no  effect.  A want  was  never  sup])lied  by  an  argument,  much 
less  by  a threat  or  a sueer.  The  niau  who  has  laud,  but  who  has  no 
plows,  hoes,  harness,  or  teams,  is  in  want  of  them  when  he  goes  to 
cultivate  the  soil.  The  land  is  one  kind  of  capital,  the  implements 
of  husbandry  are  another.  Suppose  the  owner  of  these  latter  would 
refuse  to  sell  them  to  the  farmer  because  he  did  not  need  them  and 
ought  in  liis  opinion  not  to  have  them ; and  suppose  in  addition  he 
added  the  sneer  that  the  landholder  had  no  capital  and  could  not  cul- 
tivate a f;u*m  even  if  he  had  the  tools.  That  would  be  regarded  both 
as  inijuidence  and  nonsense.  But  that  seems  to  be  the  way  the  oppo- 
nents of  Avestern  and  southeni  banks  talk. 

The  soil  needs  cultivation,  the  country  needs  tlio  currency,  the 
tools  of  business;  must  the  land  lie  idle  when  tlie  implements  of  tlie 
farm  can  be  hadf  Must  business  stand  still  or  perish  b(‘cause  the 
tools  are  locked  up?  This  is  the  question.  This  is  what  is  before  us. 
The  legal-tender  note,  the  bank-note,  the  bank-check,  the  draft,  the 
bill  of  exchange,  tliese  are  the  ready  tools  of  business;  shall  they  bo 
placed  where  they  can  be  honestly  and  handily  obtained  for  value 
by  the  people? 

Let  nobody  spring  up  and  say  that  it  is  proposed  to  give  them 
away,  or  to  shuttle  them  off  to  speculators.  Let  no  one  say  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  allow  them  to  go  fairly  into  the  clean  hands  of  hon- 
est men  for  full  value.  The  people  demand  more  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  it  becomes  a grave  (piestion  whether  it  is  really  needed; 
if  needed,  in  what  form ; and  if  that  be  settled,  to  what  extent? 

I need  not  enter  into  an  argument  or  discussion  to  shoAvthe  nature 
of  the  legal-tender  notes.  It  does  become  a matter  of  some  importance 
to  have  distinct  A'icAvs  as  to  the  origin  and  uses  of  our  national  banks. 
I prefer  to  look  at  tlie  practical  rather  than  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
discussion. 

We  have  noAV  a A'ast  natiojial  banking  system,  in  wliicli  the  entire 
business  of  the  country  is  interwoven,  involving  all  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  ami  to  OA'orthrow  it  would  prove  disakrous  in  the  extreme. 
Tlie  loans  of  these  banks  average  more  than  double  their  circulation ; 
their  deposits  are  counted  in  a still  greater  sum.  To  withdraw  their 
bonds,  to  call  in  their  loans,  and  to  pay  out  their  deposits  in-eparatory 
to  going  out  of  business  would  exhaust  the  means  of  the  banks  for  a 
time,  and  so  cripple  and  convulse  business  as  to  bring  on  incalculable 
misfortunes.  Wc  must  deal  with  them  as  tliey  are,  and  take  things 
as  Ave  find  them.  I once  faA^ored  a redistrilmtion  of  these  banks,  and 
had  it  been  done  some  of  the  ills  Ave  comidaiu  of  might  have  been 
aA'erted.  But  the  older  States  remonstrate  against  redistribution  ; 
lu’opliesy  that  it  Avill  liring  Itankniptcy' upon  them,  and  contend  so 
stoutly  for  AA'liat  they  Iuia'c  that  for  one  I am  Avillingto  adopt  another 
line  of  policy,  and  favor  the  equalization  of  banks  by  alloA\ing  to  the 
neAver  jiortions  of  the  country  an  equivalent  share.  This  Avill  satisfy 
all  parties  aaIio  are  disposed  to  be  reasonable. 

To  those  Avho  liaA'e  already  more  than  their  share,  and  aa'Iio  are  nn- 
Avilling  that  the  States  nnsupplied  shall  have  their  complement,  I 
have  only  to  commend  the  reading  of  the  fable  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  I have  no  argument  other  or  longer  than  that  for  such  gen- 
tlemen. 

If  abundant  banking  facilities  are  a benefit  to  those  who  have  them, 
Avhy  shall  they  be  denied  to  those  who  luiA'e  them  not  and  desire 
them  ? Will  it  be  unsafe  to  trust  the  nnsupplied  States?  What  is 
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there  in  them  that  leads  to  a doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  do  a safe 
banking  business?  Surely  the  West  and  South  have  had  in  former 
years  a surfeit  of  bad  currency  and  bad  banks,  and  noAv  knoAv  by  ex- 
perience that  the  present  paper  currency  is  as  much  better  than  their 
old  circulation  as  gold  is  better  than  greenbacks.  This  money  ft  good 
CA’cryAvliere ; is  not  subject  to  the  ruinous  rates  of  exchange  that 
attached  to  local  bank  paper.  It  can  be  sent  or  carried  to  the  re- 
motest points,  and  iucurs  no  discount. 

FOIlilATlOX  AXD  USES  OF  UAXKS. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  banks  in  this  country  may  proA'e 
prolitable.  How  is  a bank  originated  and  established  ? Is  it  a 
growth, like  that  of  an  oak?  Is  it  a natural  object,  like  a mountain  ? 
Is  it  CA'cn  a fortune,  a mass  of  wealth,  like  the  fortune  and  the  Avealth 
of  Girard,  Astor,  or  Stewart  ? It  is  not.  A bank  is  not  necessarily 
comxiosed  of  the  money  of  one  rich  man  or  more.  A bank  is  a mere 
accumulation  of  means;  it  may  be  established  where  AA'calth  has  no 
existence  and  luxury  is  a mere  name.  A bank  is  made  up  of  the 
contributions  in  a business  AA'ay  of  its  stockholders.  Take  an  agricul- 
tural district,  comjiosed  of  comfortable,  well-to-do  farmers ; a large 
number,  say  live  hundred,  put  in  on  an  aAxmage  a thousand  dollars  each, 
and  you  huA'e  a A'ery  respectable  bank  ; let  them  put  in  tAVo  thousand 
each,  and  they  haA'e  a strong,  a powerful  bank.  The  farmers  in  many 
a county  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  other  States  can 
do  this,  and  in  some  measure  do  it.  Numerous  banks,  ranging  from 
lifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  cai»ital,  are  thus  formed.  They 
need  not  stint  or  strain  themselA’cs  to  do  so.  If  banking  is  profitable 
to  them,  AA'hy  should  they  not  make  this  iiiA'cstnicnt  ? If  they  can 
put  in  tlie  security,  Avliy  shall  they  not  have  the  image  audsui>erscrip- 
tion  of  the  GoA'ernment  put  on  their  notes? 

Certainly  there  is  no  danger  that  practical  men  as  they  are  will 
embark  in  the  businCvSs  of  banking  if  it  is  unprolitable.  They  are 
less  likely  to  do  so  than  the  croAV'ded  denizens  of  cities.  They  need 
no  guardian  in  this  respect.  They  only  need  that  freedom  to  choose 
and  to  iuA'est  that  men  in  the  older  States  liaA^ e.  These  sound-headed, 
cool  men  are  not  in  danger  of  flooding  the  country  with  useless  notes. 
They  need  banks  in  their  communities  to  do  the  local  business,  which 
at  times  is  quite  lai*ge.  They  can  thus  help  each  other  by  a common 
accumulation,  to  Avliich  all  may  resort  and  obtain  help.  Sound  man- 
agement will  teach  them  how  to  obtain  and  retain  the  supply  for 
common  use.  The  nation  may  lend  them  her  name,  and  for  this  at- 
tach some  wholesome  provisions,  some  judicious  restraints,  some  safe- 
guards in  administration  ; but  the  great  object  is  obtained  A\'hen  the 
circulation  is  secured  beyond  all  possibility  of  a loss  to  the  bill- 
holder.  There  is  a sphere  of  business  management  into  which  the 
GoA’erninent  cannot  enter,  Avhicli  is  essentially  private,  and  in  Avhich 
the  stockholders  and  their  customers  take  mutually  the  risk  of  profit 
or  loss. 

A bank  is  a center  of  business  for  a community.  It  enables  the 
people  to  obtain  accommodationswithout  theincouA'cnienceof  travel; 
it  enables  a man  of  limited  acquaintance  to  borrow  money  who  could 
not  go  abroad  and  do  so;  it  giA^estothe  neighborhood  the  i>rofitson  all 
the  loans ; it  is  a hive  for  the  circulation  of  surrounding  business  men ; 
it  localizes  a cert-ain  amount  of  it,  and  holds  it  ready  for  use.  The 
idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  currency  by  the  distribution  of  banks 
is  not  a myth,  is  not  a fallacy.  True  enough,  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  does  not  at  once  create  wealth  or  caxntal ; but  it  organizes  it. 
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It  is  like  the  recruiting  of  un  ;irmy ; it  does  not  nmkc  men,  hut  it  as- 
semhles  them;  it  puts  tliem  into  form  and  order,  wliere  tliey  exercise 
tremendous  power.  And  when  it  is  said  that  to  allow  hanking  in  the 
regions  where  it  is  not  does  not  of  itself  make  a dollar  more,  nobody 
will  contradict  that;  hut  if  it  he  said  that  the  result  of  a hank  so  or- 
<;anized  is  nothing,  I dispute  it.  Just  as  well  tell  me  that  hecause 
recruiting  does  not  create  men,  an  asseiuhled  army  has  no  power 
and  will  do  nothing. 

Put  a hank  into  operation  in  any  rieli  and  populous  county  where 
there  is  not  now  one,  and  the  result  is  soon  seen.  It  never  fails  to 
appear  in  just  one  way,  and  that  is  that  business  is  greatly  aided. 
Kohody  is  so  silly  as  to  argue  or  expect  that  ca}utal  will  spring  up 
where  it  is  not  hecause  a law  is  passe<l.  The  trouble  is  hanks  are  by 
law  prevented  from  springing  up  where  capital  is  already.  That  is 
what  redistribution  of  the  currency  means.  The  man  who  lives  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Islaml,  and  Connecticut,  who  has  all  around 
him  these  hanks,  knows  this,  and  holds  on  to  his  hank-stock  and  re- 
fuses to  let  his  Avestern  and  southern  neighbor  have  any.  lie  hoots 
and  sneers  at  them  as  having  no  capital,  nothing  to  make  a hank 
with,  hut  takes  good  care  not  to  let  him  have  a chance  to  do  so.  This 
may  he  good  linanciering,  hut  is  not  good  Jieighhorship;  it  is  not  de- 
cent; it  is  greediness;  it  is  shabby  seltishuess.  The  man  1hat,doesso 
■will  sufter  for  it  in  someAvay  at  some  time,  and  be  taught  tliat  to  live 
and  let  live  is  the  l>est  policy. 

It  is  said  if  more  hanks  are  established  and  they  are  distributed 
ever  so  Avidely  the  money  av ill,  after  all,  lloat  to  the  great  centers; 
that  it  Avill  circidate,  that  it  Avill  lind  its  Avay  from  the  hanks  of 
issue,  and  he  absorbed  into  the  general  mass  of  currency.  This 
may  l)e,  and  no  doubt  is,  true,  and  yet  does  not  meet  the  cast?,  Avhich 
is  this : that  otlier  currency  of  eiiiial  A'alue  tills  its  place ; that  a 
receptacle,  a reserA  oir,  for  instance,  has  been  created  into  Avhich  this 
money  Hows,  and  it  makes  no  ditierence  from  what  bank  it  comes,  it 
is  just  as  aA'ailable  as  if  itA\  ere  the  issues  of  the  local  bank.  No  man 
pretends  that  the  circulation  can  l>e  localized,  but  an  ecpial  amount 
is,  and  the  elTect  is  just  the  same. 

The  ex]>ansion  produced  by  the  use  of  mercantile  i>aper  is  AA’hat 
every  healthy  business  community  Avants,  and  should  not  be  denied. 
The  amount  of  business  done  by  checks,  drafts,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change is  much  greater  than  that  done  by  currency  itself.  In  the  great 
cities  the  prox)ortion  of  currency  is  very  small,  not  OA'er  5 ])er  cent.; 
in  others,  10  to  15  ])er  cent.;  in  others,  a still  greater  x)rox)ortion,  nx)to 
40  or  50  per  cent.  This  rate  increases  in  the  rural  districts,  Avhere  ex- 
perience shoAvs  the  need  of  more  currency  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
business. 

The  whole  country  has  come  to  understand  the  uses  of  banks  and 
their  convenience  just  as  aacII  as  they  understand  the  uses  of  steam 
machinery,  and  the  thousand  labor-sa\’ing  deAices  of  the  last  tifty 
years.  The  bank  is  not  a mere  place  from  Avhich  circulating  notes 
issue,  but  a higher,  AA'ider,  much  more  extensiA'e  use  for  them  is  de- 
manded aud  obtained;  a use  Avhich  Avill  at  no  distant  day  largely 
dispense  Avith  the  handling  of  currency,  and  enable  the  peojde,  through 
checks,  drafts,  and  the  clearing-house,  in  all  wide-awake  commu- 
nities, to  transact  the  greater  ]>art  of  their  business.  Banks  may  he 
badly  managed,  aud  so  may  railroads,  steamboats,  telegraphs,  and  the 
art  of  x)rinting,  but  they  stand  among  the  essential  features  of  the 
modern  business  Avorld. 

Whether  the  United  States  shall  furnish  the  circulation  composed 
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of  her  oAvn  notes,  or  notes  secured  hy  her  bonds,  or  allow  i>rivate  cor- 
jiorations  to  do  so,  as  before  the  war,  is  a question  yet  to  he  settled, 
and  one  about  Avhich  there  is  very  serious  doubt  and  question  in  the 
minds  of  many  men.  My  belief  is  that  the  best  x>aper  circulation  is 
that  issued  hy  the  United  States  based  on  her  own  credit ; that  it  is 
cheaper,  safer,  and  just  as  convenient  as  any  other;  that  ultimately 
the  GoA'eriiment  will  be  the  true  center  of  x>ax>er  redenqdiou,  aud  can 
do  it  to  better  adA  antage  tlian  individuals  can,  and  under  safe  man- 
agement Avill  he  the  only  constant,  reliable,  and  comxietent  existence 
that  can  meet  all  runs,  defy  all  X)anics,  and  OA^erthrow  all  rings.  I 
believe  that  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  if  this  nation  is 
AA'oi'thy  to  liA^e  as  an  honorable  aud  lu’ogi’ossive  GoA'ernment,  will 
he  the  sole  instrument  that  can  strike  down  all  financial  combinations 
and  give  to  the  ])cople  security  in  trade  and  regularity  in  monetary 
transactions.  Without  some  such  agent  Ave  must  drift  to  and  fro 
under  the  influence  of  the  great  eorx>orations  that  haA*e  groAvu  into 
such  enormous  x>rox>ortions  and  are  yet  hut  in  their  infancy. 

I believe  that  the  tiiuo  Avill  come,  if  a xiolicyof  United  Statesuotes 
is  adoi>ted,  when  the  GoA^eniinent  Avill  he  able  to  hnxe  on  hand  sucli 
a reser\*e  fund  of  si>ecie  as  will  jdace  beyond  (piestiou  the  efforts  of 
sx»eciilators  to  tanqvor  for  one  moment  AA'ith  the  x>rice  of  gold. 

Just  uoAv  there  seems  tohea  dread  in  the  minds  of  many  that  to  issue 
United  States  notes  is  the  certain  Avay  to  halikrux>tcy ; "that  to  begin 
is  to  embark  in  an  unlimited  course  of  exiiansiou  Avhieh  will  end  in 
the  depreciation  and  dishonor  of  our  paper  currency.  I haA^e  no  dread 
of  such  consequences.  I participate  in  no  such  lack  of  confidence  in 
my  fe]loAA"-meu.  I sympathize  Avith  no  such  contemptible  oi)iiiioii  of 
those  Avho  shall  succeed  mein  imhlic  life.  That inaukind  is  endowed 
Avith  ordinary  discretion,  that  our  x>eo]>lo  are  not  ready  to  commit 
monetary  suicide,  that  tliey  haA'e  some  little  business  sagacity  left,  I 
liaA'e  no  earthly  doubt.  But  this  Avhole  theory  of  horror  at  the  eni- 
harkatiou  into  an  illimitable  sea  of  irredeemahle  xtroniiscs  goes  upon 
this  prcsnnqitioii.  I iirefer  ratherto  presume  that  our  nation  aa'iII  at 
XU'csent  and  in  the  future  act  Avith  a fair  amount  of  common  sense. 

IT  IS  SAFE  TO  INCREASE  RANKS. 

At  present  the  x>nhlic  mind  seems  turned  uaa  ay  from  the  issue  of 
United  States  notes  to  a SA'stem  of  national  hanks  more  or  less  free. 
This  currency  is  safe,  is  better  than  any  other  xiaper  circulation  Ave 
CA'cr  had  before,  cxcexit  the  greenbacks,  and  is  aecexitahle  to  the  xico- 
ple.  It  Avill  not  he  harmful  to  enlarge  it  if  the  demands  of  business 
require  it.  The  addition  of  fifty-four  millions  to  this  kind  of  currency 
since  1870  has  had  no  eftect  to  dejircciate  it,  and  in  my  judgment  as 
many  dollars  more  AA'ould,  instead  of  A\'eakening,  strengthen  the  credit 
of  the  country  and  give  aid  to  all  business  enterxn*ises. 

I Avould  not  faA'or  the  xiolicy  prox>osed  by  some  to  alloAv  absolute 
free  hanking.  The  Eastern  and  Middle  States  haA^e  uoav  more  than 
their  due  x>i‘oportion  of  national  hanks,  and  it  is  hut  fair  to  restrict 
all  ncAV  hanks  to  those  States  that  luiA^e  not  their  due  x^i’oportion. 
When  something  like  equality  is  established  it  Avill  he  time  to  talk 
about  free  hanking,  not  till  then.  The  result  of  the  system  uoav 
AN'ould  he  to  induce  too  many  XK*rsons  to  go  into  the  business;  infla- 
tion Avonld  he  the  consequence;  hanking  would  groAv  unxu'ofitahle, 
and  then  contraction  Avould  folloAv,  and  the  fluctuations  consequent 
ux^on  exx>ausions  and  contractions  Avould  he  ineAdtahle.  The  eA'ils  of 
redundancy  AA^ould  probably  he  felt  in  a short  time,  and  the  comxflaints 
of  the  past  year  as  to  an  unsettled  currency  AA^oiild  he  doubled.  A 


gradual  increase  of  currency  in  the  States  not  in  excess  seems  to  be 
( the  most  advisable  plan,  giving  I'elief  in  such  a shape  as  to  give  no 

* sudden  start  to  speculations.  If  $50,000,000  additional  bank  circula- 

tion were  allowed  to  the  newer  States,  to  be  taken  by  them  during 
the  next  twelve  months,  and  if  not  all  taken  by  them  at  that  time, 
the  remainder  to  go  to  the  older  States,  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
operate  so  gradually  that  business  could  easily  adjust  itself  to  it. 
Twenty-live  millions  more  might  be  allowed  the  second  year  in  casc 
the  $50,000,000  were  an  insufhcient  supply. 

An  unlimited  circulation  is  to  be  avoided,  and  has  no  demand  in 
the  business  of  the  country. 

A IlESEIiVE  NEEDED. 

We  are.  now  laboring  under  the  effects  of  a panic  which  arose  not 
from  a depreciation  in  currency  or  a lack  of  coutidence  in  it,  but  in 
its  scarcity.  The  breaking  up  of  a great  banking-house  was  the  sig- 
nal ; and  Avhen  dealers  in  currency,  bankers,  and  business  men  began 
to  look  about  and  count  up  their  currency,  they  found  that  there  was 
a remarkable  scarcity  of  the  article.  Where  it  was  no  one  could  tell ; 
the  pulses  were  felt  all  around,  and  the  same  condition  was  found 
everywhere.  ^‘Xo  moneys'  “ money  was  the  cry.  There  was  the 
same  property,  the  same  business,  there  were  the  same  men;  but  the 
]uiblic  brain  Av\as  stunned  by  the  in<piiry  for  currency.  A man  in 
health  drops  down  with  apoplexy.  An  engine  with  full  power  sud- 
denly stops.  Men  stand  aghast,  as  they  did  when  the  money  panic 
occiuTcd,  and  no  one  can  tell  Avliy  it  is.  Perhaps  the  very  force  of 
the  man  and  the  machine  was  the  cause  of  death  and  ruin.  So  it 
seemed  in  our  panic.  No  one  can  say  that  business  was  generally  in 
an  unhealthy  state.  The  crops  were  good ; the  factories,  shops,  and 
mills  were  at  work  ; the  demand  for  all  articles  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  merchandise  was  fair ; railroads,  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
foreign  trade  were  in  a flattering  condition.  Tliere  liad  been  no  tire, 
no  famine,  no  pestilence,  no  war,  no  drain  upon  the  resoiu'ces  of  the 
people.  The  alarm  sounded  and  the  whole  machinery  of  society 
stopped — stopped  not  because  it  had  broken,  but  simply  the  little 
supply  of  water  had  been  cut  off' or  diverted.  Had  there  been  a little 
tank,  a little  reservoir,  a little  streamlet,  to  havt^  added  to  tlui 
supply,  this  would  not  have  happened.  But  that  little  supply  had 
been  nowhere  provided,  that  little  reserve  had  not  been  thought  of 
by  the  workmen  who  planned  and  put  \i]}  the  ponderous  machinery 
that  drove  the  nation  through  the  waves  of  the  most  tremendous 
civil  war  mankind  ever  witnessed.  It  was  a slight  omission ; but  at 
last  the  day  came  when  its  use  was  essential,  and  then  for  the  want 
of  it  the  machinery  stopped.  There  was  no  legitimate  reserve  to 
which  the  people  could  resort.  There  Avas  a miserable  make-shift 
called  one  in  the  hands  of  an  alarmed  Secretary,  which  Avas  in  dispute, 
and  which  had  none  of  the  true  attributes  of  a reserA^e — a fund  to  be  let 
out  at  the  discretion  of  that  officer,  a fund  only  to  bo  had  when  the 
panic  Avas  a tixed  fact,  a fund  Avhicli  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  no  mor- 
tal man  to  distribute,  but  which  should  come  out  only  on  the  imiiera- 
tive  and  oA^erbearing  demands  of  business  aud  business  men,  to  be 
draAvn  upon  at  their  discretion,  aud  only  Avhen  they  felt  the  grinding 
and  pinching  of  scarcity  upon  them. 

If  the  panic  taught  one  lesson  it  was  that  there  should  be  a reserA^e 
of  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  GoA’ernment  to  be  used  not  at  the 
discretion  of  any  officer,  but  at  the  discretion  of  him  who  would  ^ 
deposit  am^ile  security  for  it.  This  Avas  the  lesson  of  the  hour  aboA'e 
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all  other  things;  a lesson  Avhich  I fear  lias  not  been  learned,  Avhich 
liad  no  j)urt  in  the  four  hundred  million  bill  Ave  ]>assed  last  A\’eek,  and 
has  not  a notice  in  the  bill  noAV  under  considerati<)n.  Tlie  nation 
Avauted  temjiorary  relief,  and  only  temporary  relief,  just  as  the  engine 
out  of  steam  and  out  of  AA'ater  soon  can  be  i>ut  in  motion  by  the 
simple  supjily  of  a little  of  the  things  needful.  Had  this  sup])ly  been 
furnished  jnomptly  it  is  questionable  Avhether  the  effects  of  the  panic 
Avould  have  been  felt  beyond  those  having  business  connections  AA'ith 
Jay  Cooke  and  Company. 

There  Awre  thousands  of  peojile  in  the  land  Avho  had  bonds  Avith 
Avhich  to  draAV  money  fiom  the  Treasury  Avhen  the  interest  rose  upon 
legal-tenders  to  such  a degree  as  to  justify  it.  The  ciUTency  could 
liave  been  brought  out;  there  Avas  no  lack  of  security,  there  Avas  no 
lack  of  contidenee  in  the  Government;  there  Avas  simply  no  Avay  by 
Avhieh  that  currency,  Avliich  avouUI  Iuia'C  kept  the  channels  of  Imsi- 
ncss  open,  could  be  reached  by  any  amount  of  security. 

The  question  for  us  to  decide  now  is  will  aa'c  let  this  occasion  pass, 
so  full  of  Avarnings,  aud  fail  to  proA'ide  against  a similar  emergency  ? 
(hui  AA'o  do  it  safely  f Is  there  any  obstacle  in  the  Avay  ? I see  none. 
The  amount  of  iifty  millions  might  he  proAuded  in  the  Treasury  to  bo 
drawn  upon  at  the  option  of  the  bondholder,  the  sum  draAvn  to  he 
held  by  him  for  a limited  time,  say  six  months,  he  surrendering  the 
interest  during  deposit  to  the  Government,  and  Avhen  the  time  lixed 
for  the  redemption  of  his  bonds  exinres  the  same  to  be  redeemable  by 
any  other  person.  This  Avoiild  insure  their  being  taken  up  and  Avould 
effectually  retire  the  reserA'C  after  an  emergency. 

But  it  is  said  that  Ave  ought  to  go  down  to  specie  payments  in  order 
to  be  able  to  draAv  on  the  Avorld  for  currency  when  a panic  recurs.  This 
is  a sure  way  to  proAude  a reserA'C  in  coin,  it  is  true,  but  it  Avould  be 
after  such  a period  of  collapse,  bankruptcy,  coutractiou,  and  financial 
ruin  as  would  leaA^e  fcAv  business  men  to  take  advantage  of  this  dear- 
bought  reserve.  We  could  get  such  reseiwe  by  bringing  all  of  our 
paper  circulation  Avithin  the  compiiss  of  $200,000,000,  but  not  before 
that  time,  for  there  is  hut  little  OA'er  half  of  that  amount  of  gold  in 
the  country  according  to  the  best  calculators.  Such  a reseiwe  could 
only  be  reached  by  a thousand-fold  AA'orse  panic  than  the  one  recently 
passed,  and  AA'hich  one  can  hardly  conceiA'e  a loA^er  of  his  country 
could  xiropose. 

The  plan  of  convertible  bonds  Avill  cost  the  lACople  and  the  GoA’- 
ernment for  cA’ery  dollar  that  is  draAvn  out  3.65  percent.  The  plan 
that  I propose  is  just  8.65  or  9.65  better  thau  that,  according  as  you 
issue  5 or  6 per  cent  bonds.  I propose  to  save  interest  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  other  instance  the  GoA’erumeiit  loses  3.65.  AVhy shall 
the  people  of  this  country  be  taxed  to  make  a reserA^e  ? Why  shall 
they  be  taxed  to  pay  interest  on  the  deposits  of  idle  and  lazy  money- 
holders  ? I can  conceh^e  of  no  proposition  more  impracticable. 

But  it  is  said  that  Ave  haA’o  too  much  currency;  that  we  have  more 
noAv  in  proportion  than  we  had  lifteen  years  ago,  and  l>efore  the  war, 
and  that  then  the  full  limit  of  ex])ansion  was  reached  by  State  and 
local  banks.  Noaa',  why  is  it  said  that  aa  o had  enough  of  circulation 
before  the  AA’ar?  Such  men  fail  to  tell  the  House,  and  I A'euture  to 
say  they  never  will. 

No  man  can  say  we  had  a sufficiency  of  good  currency  before  the 
Avar.  A sufficiency  of  ciuTcncy  never  existed  in  the  West  or  South. 
It  is  A'cry  well  knoAA’ii  to  every  one  from  those  sections  that  aa-c  had  a 
lot  of  the  most  miserable  shin-plasters  that  human  ingenuity,  and  I 
might  almost  say  devilish  iugiuiuity,  could  iiiA'cnt.  There  Avas  not 
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at  any  iHiriod  of  live  years  from  luy  earliest  reeolleetion  down  to  tlie 
Avar  a time  Avlien  tliere  were  not  ^reat  lluetualious  in  the  value  of  all 
our  money.  Take  the  most  respeetahle  banks,  the  State  hank  of  Indi- 
ana, for  instance,  Avhich  paid  gold  Avhemno  other  State  l>ank  in  the 
Ihiion  paid  it,  and  you  could  not  take  a ten-dollar  note  of  its  issue 
as  far  as  the  State  of  Tennessee,  or  Missouri,  or  Pennsylvania,  Avithout 
its  depreciation  and  Avithout  having  to  submit  to  a shavi*.  Xo  man, 
then,  need  tell  me  that  we  eA'er  had  a currency  in  this  c<nnitry  up  to 
the  true  amount  of  necessary  circulation,  for  our  money  Avas  d<‘i»ro- 
ciated  the  A ery  moment  you  began  to  travel  from  home  and  lost  its 
A'alne  as  you  proceeded.  Eastern  money  that  was  good  at  home  Avas 
constantly  slniA'ed,  and  Avhen  <lei>reciated  Avas  bought  up  by  eastern 
agents  at  a discount  and  taken  homcAvliere  it  Avas  at  par.  We  had 
an  enormous  amount  of  discredited  stuff,  composed  of  individual 
shin-plasters,  t)lank-road  notes,  priA'ate-hankers^  promises,  insurance- 
eomjtany  notes,  free-hank  notes,  and  Htate-haiik  notes.  Xothing 
could  exceed  the  A'arieties  of  onr  pat»er  money  coming  from  all  (piar- 
ters  and  ranging  OA'cr  all  prices  from  \m\v  to  1 ])er  ee>nt.  This  currency 
was  in  the  main  conlined  to  the  immediate  hteality  of  its  issue,  for 
it  could  not  find  tlie  least  ere<lit  at  any  distam*efrom  home.  EA'en 
a good  State-bank  bill  bad  little  currency  beyond  its  borders.  This 
])aper  then  had  not  snllieient  credit  to  give  it  an  o]>portnnity  to 
liecome  a test  of  the  quantity  of  eirculatiou  needed  by  tiie  xumple  ; it 
lost  all  ability  to  ti'aAad  almost  before  it  started  on  its  journey.  The 
amount  of  ]»a])cr  circulation  behne  the  Avar  Avas  no  test  AvhateA’cr  of 
the  demands  of  business  and  eveiw  man  Avlm  rellocts  one  moment  will 
say  so. 

The  comparison  is  then  madoAvith  England  t<)  slioAvthat  theyliave 
less  circulatio!!  than  avc  ha\'e  to  the  man.  This,  in  the  lirst  jiiace,  is 
a mistake.  They  IniA'c  more,  if  I am  not  misinformed.  And  in  the 
next  place  there  is  a great  difference  in  situation,  extent  of  country, 
distance  from  cities,  mode  of  life,  and  inde]M  ndent  eonploymeiit  of 
our  people,  that  juits  tliem  in  a t^osition  to  demand  more  money  than 
Englishmen.  All  of  onr  real  estate  is  in  market  in  addition  to  our 
]>ei*sonal  2)roperty.  This  doubles  the  material  for  trade  and  traffic. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  England  or  in  Eiiro]>c  generally.  There  a 
system  of  entail  ties  landed  estates  up  for  ages.  We  may  not  need  an 
increase  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  proi»erty  and 
hnsiness,  Init  avc  do  need  a (mnsiderahle  addition.  Common  sense 
teaches  this,  and  he  who  seeks  to  cut  short  a reasonable  siqiply  of 
currency  to  meet  the  demands  of  hnsiness  shiits  his  eyes  to  the  great 
facts  in  the  lu'ogress  of  the  nation,  if  indeed  lu‘  eA:er  had  the  capacity 
to  see  them.  A reasonable  addition  is  consistent  Avith  the  groAvth 
and  true  i>rogress  of  the  country,  and  is  not  lo  he  feared.  TJu;  non- 
sense about  confederate  money,  andAvild-cat  shin-plasters,  and  assig- 
nats, all  based  on  the  folly  or  dishonesty  of  the  projectors,  is  throAvn 
in  by  some  as  an  argument  against  a currency  founded  on  the  faith 
of  the  nation,  made  secure  by  its  solemn  x»h*dge,  giA'cn  in  time  of 
Avar  and  reiterated  after  its  close,  and  made  ptu-fectly  reliable  by  tlie 
unexampled  ability  and  cheerfulness  of  the  people  in  supplying  the 
revenues  and  paying  the  taxes  as  they  fall  due.  And  right  here 
rests  the  true  basis  (d  all  of  our  currency.  H hile  the  people  eheerfalhj 
and  readily  pag  taxes  the  currency  can  never  he  discredUed,  iiotAvithstand- 
ing  imblic  men  decry  it  as  lies,  mockery,  re]uidiation,  and  shame ; 
thus  doing  more  to  blast  the  reputation  of  their  country  and  befoul 
its  fair  name  than  they  could  by  any  dcA'ice  of  Avickedness  short  of 
rebellion  and  treason. 
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These  notes  are  currency,  not  gold  ; and  CA'eryhody  knows  it.  The 
man  avIio  takes  them  is  not  deceived  or  cheated  as  to  Avhat  they  arc  ; 
they  pay  debts,  and  ansAver  cA^ery  purpose  that  currency  can  between 
onr  ptMiple.  Those  Avho  take  them  do  not  expect  them  to  be  ex- 
(diangod  at  par  for  gold  ; and  in  no  sense,  either  in  hiAv  or  uutrals  or 
OA^en  good  manners,  is  there  any  excuse  lor  this  often-repeated  cry  t>f 
^^l>rinted  lies.'^ 

now  TO  uksCme. 

That  every  one  would  he  glad  to  see  these  notes  equal  in  a'uIuc  to 
gohl  is  certain.  That  they  Avili  he  is  certain.  Hoav  to  bring  this 
about  is  the  ]>roblein  on  Avhich  men  honestly  disagree,  and  Avhich 
desci’A'cs  not  the  sneers  and  gibes  of  either  side,  hut  a fair  an<l  candid 
coini)arisoii  of  opinion.  The  method  of  c(nitraction  Avill  <lo  it,  no 
doubt.  Will  any  other  process?  In  my  judgment  the  true  way  to 
enhance  the  A aliie  of  our  currency  is  to  enlarge  it  in  a moderate 
<leirrec  to  meet  the  groAving  business  of  the  countrA'.  The  rate  of 


interest  is  too  high;  a larger  su|>}dy  of  currency  Avill  reduce  this. 
The  uiietiual  system  of  uatioiial  hanking  has  deranged  the  propt*r 
condition  of  Ihe  country  linancially  and  needs  adjustment.  The 
system  ought  t*>  he  equalized  or  abolished.  It  is  a good  one,  were  its 
operations  equitably  distributed  throughout  the  laud.  But  unless 
this  is  done  the  Avhole  system  AA  ould  AVtu'k  better  if  supplied  by  notes 
furnislual  directly  by  the  Government,  based  on  its  credit,  and  paya- 
]>le  in  gold  Avhen  resumption  is  possible.  I bclioA'e  that  if  Ave  had 
to-day  nothing  hut  a legal-tender  curnmey  of  .'^730,000,000  instead  of 
000,000,  and  $349,00(»,000  of  bank-notes,  Ave  Avonld  be  in  better 
condition  than  Ave  are.  Tlie  banks,  tlieu,  Avould  require  no  reserves 
for  circulation  ; they  AV'ould  only  IniA’c  to  take  care  of  their  de]K>sits  ; 
they  could  stand  on  an  equal  footing  CA^ery where;  there  would  be 
no  assorting  of  currency,  no  discriminations,  and  the  faith  of  tlicjieo- 
}>le  in  the  ability  of  the  GoA^ernment  to  pay  its  debts  Avonld  not  he 
diminished  one  jot  or  tittle. 

But  tliis  is  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  perhaps  .should  not  be 
cx]>ressed  in  this  discussion. 

One  small  class  of  clamorous  and  half-mad  peojde  lill  the  air  Avitli 
denunciations  of  onr  paper  circulation.  They  have  the  ear  of  the  great 
sea-coast  editors;  they  IniA'C  the  ring  in  the  nose  of  the  sea-coast  poli- 
ticians; they  swarm  about  the  halls  of  legislation;  they  connh'e 
together  in  the  back  parlors  of  banks;  they  are  the  imi»ortcrs,  the 
men  Avho  deal  in  foreign  goods,  the  men  Avho  must  ha\’C  gold  to  pay 
their  debts  Avith,  the  men  Avho  desire  to  bring  all  things  to  a gold 
standard.  They  Avonld  prostrate  CA'cry  interest  to  secure  their  ends; 
they  deal  upon  the  plane  of  the  cuirency  of  the  AAwld,  and  we  must 
expect  them  to  clamor  for  CA'cry  advantage;  aa'c  must  expect  them  to 
strike  doAvii  all  interests  hut  their  own;  avc  must  expect  from  them  a 
]>olicy  half-foreign,  unnational, J and  unpatriotic.  We  must  expect 
them  to  forget,  or  oA'crlook,  or  to  be  ignorant  of  tlie  true  interests  of 
the  A^ast  majority  of  the  people  who  dAvell  in  the  interior.  But  aa*c  do 
not  expect  reasonable  men  to  be  frightened  by  their  denunciations  or 
lioodAvinkcd  by  their  sophistry.  The  Avonder  is  that  their  intiuenco 
extends  beyond  the  narroAA^  circle  of  their  half-foreign  hnsiness,  and 
that  their  Old-World  policy  is  not  more  distasteful  than  it  is  to  sensi- 
l)lo  Americans.  Their  policy  is  to  destroy  home  industries  and  import 
all  things  possible. 

GOl.n  IS  AX  AUTICLE  OP  TRADE  XOT  CURREXCA’. 

There  is  one  adA'antage  that  our  prescut  ciuTency  possesses  tha: 
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liberates  us  from  the  panics  of  tlie  Old  World;  it  is  non-exportable. 
1 liey  cannot  (Irani  us  as  thej-  formerly  did  iu  times  of  distress  there. 
Our  cuiTeiicy  is  fixed  iu  volume,  is  confined  to  our  national  limits  and 
IS  therefore  subject  to  none  of  tlie  lliictuatious  which  the  linancial 
management,  the  revolutions,  the  wars,  tlie  dearths,  the  failures  or 
the  combinations  of  the  Old  World  may  occasion.  I am  not  certain 
but  that  this  very  attribute  of  iioii-exportability  is  more  than  a com- 
pensation for  all  the  inconveniences  brought  on  by  the  maro'iii  be- 
tween gold  and  paper  money;  for,  as  I said  before,  these  inconven- 
iences are  conhned  mainly  to  a class,  and  that  a small  class.  The 
vast  mass  of  the  people  know  and  care  nothing  for  the  little  maro-iii 
between  the  gold  of  to-day  and  the  gold  of  last  week.  Gold,  Hke 
wheat  or  pork  oririin,  is  an  article  of  jmerchandise  or  traffic;  is  not  a 
standard  ot  value ; is  not  in  any  sense  a currency.  The  article  is  too 
scarce  for  any  such  purpose,  and  is  not  likely  to  increase  in  volume 
until  we  adopt  some  niethod  of  digging  larger  amounts  from  our 
mines.  Gold  is  a practical,  substantial,  common-place  material  that 
can  mily_  be  obtained  by  hard  work,  or  by  selling  something  for 
which  it  IS  paid.  Legislation  will  not  create  it.  Congressmen  can- 
not  (li^  it  by  enactments,  nor  brin_i^  it  from  foreign  countries  byanv 
contrii  ance  of  law.  To  get  gold  we  must  procure  it  from  our  own 
mines,  or  receive  it  fr(im  other  people’s  iu  exidiange  for  our  exports. 

^ yield  no  surplus  worth  naming,  and  the  balance 

ot  trade  is  against  us,  so  that  our  store  of  gold  cannot  possiblv  in- 
crease. To  contract  the  currency  will  not  make  one  more  gokfdid- 
lar,  not  one.  \ou  may  go  (in  contracting  a hundred  millions  and  it 
will  not  put  one  more  pick  in  the  miner’s  hands,  it  will  not  enable  us 
to  export  one  more  cent’s  worth  of  surplus.  You  may  reduce  the 
paper  currency  to  on  equal  volume  with  that  of  gold  (the  Director  of 

n dv-^4\n  ooo  o'Jio*®"  it  000, 000)  till  both  together  amount  to 

only  i;?3()0, 000, 000,  ami  all  this  will  not  produce,  one  more  i^old  dollar. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  will  be  to  paralyze  industry  and  cut 
down  the  surplus  for  export.  The  miners  will  cease  to  work,  the 
farmers  will  grow  slothful  in  their  fields,  the  mechanics  will  abandon 
their  shops,  the  whole  land  will  languish,  and  the  supidy  of  irold 
glow  less  and  less  as  your  work  of  contraction  goes  on. 

To  show  the  amount  of  gold  and  silyer  produced,  I submit  the  cal- 

culations  of  K.  . Raymond,  United  States  commissioner  of  niinin<'‘ 
statistics : ® 


18CG 

16137 

1868 

1869  

1870  

Annual  average 

O 


Gold.  Silver.  Total. 


$48,  000,  000 
41,  000,  000 
41,  000,  000 
33.  000,  000 
35,  000,  000 

39,  500,  000 


$11,000,  000 
16,  000,  000 
14,  000,  000 
14,  000,  000 
1*2,  000,  000 

13,  500,  000 


859,  000,  000 
57,  000,  000 
55,  000,  000 
47,  000,  000 
47, 000,  000 


53,  000,  000 


Estimated  for  1872  

i.«tunated  for  1873  i . i '.i  i:: [ i i Is;  il\  geo 


The  annual  average  is 


57,  000,  000 
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Tlie  following  will  sliow  approximately  the  resources  and  wealth 
of  the  country,  according  to  the  statistics  of  1870 : 

Total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions,  betterments,  and 

additions  to  stock,  according  to  official  returns $2,  447,  538,  G58 

Manufacturing  industry 4, 232,  32o’,  442 

Mining  industry 150  59,5^  994 

± islieries,  so  far  as  returaed 11,  096,  522 

Grand  total  of  productions 6,  843,  559, 616 

The  assessed  valuation,  according  to  official  returns,  1870,  was  as 
follows : 

Personal  property 264,  205,  907 

Ileal  estate 9^  944^  7g0,  825 

Total  assessed  valuation l-l^  178^  980,  732 

The  total  valuation,  according  to  official  returns,  of  the  wealth  of 
the  comitry  was — 

OC8.  518,  507 

16,  159,  616,  068 

7^  135^  780,  228 

This  increase  is  over  all  that  Avas  destroyed  in  the  rebellion,  and 
the  value  of  the  slaA’es, 

I A'cry  well  remember  that  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  there  were 
annually  shipped  to  our  country  boxes  of  their  currency,  of  the  notes 
of  tlie  Hartford  County  Bank,  of  the  Hartford  insurance  companies, 
and  of  other  New  England  banks,  with  the  agreement  that  it  was  to 
be  loaned  out  and  ko})t  in  circulation  so  many  days  before  it  was 
returned.  That  was  lent  in  small  sums  to  onr  people,  and  we  had  to 
get  along  Avitli  that  currency,  distant  from  ns  and  often  discredited. 
And  yet  they  talk  of  our  ]>eople  haA'ing  had  before  the  Avar  the  A'eryhest 
kind  of  currency.  Sir,  it  was  not  a currency;  it  aa'Us  a miserable 
hnmlnig,  and  you  cannot  say  that  there  Avas  any  true  element  of  cur- 
rency about  it.  It  AA-as  miserable  stuff,  that  AA  Ould  not  traA'el  beyond 
the  liorders  of  the  State  and  keep  for  any  time  its  face  value. 

Jlr.  HAWLEY,  of  Connecticut.  Will  tlie  gentleman  name  any  Hart- 
ford bank  tliat  ever  failed  to  ]>ay  CA'cry  dollar  it  OAA'cd  ? 

Mr.  COBURN.  I am  not  talking  about  the  failure  of  tlie  Hartford 
hanks;  hut  I said  that  this  niiserahle  stuff'  was  sent  to  our  country, 
and  that  it  liad  ouly  a local  rejmtation.  For  the  lack  of  a sufficient 
currency  of  our  oavii  avo  Avere  obliged  to  take  it  and  kec]>  it  affoat  so 
many  days,  often  become  dei»reciated,  and  then  it  went  back  to  the 
regions  Avhere  it  belonged. 

Mr,  HAWLEY,  of  Counectient.  If  ev'ery  dollar  Avas  paid,  avIiv  was 
it  miseralde  stuff  ? 

Mr.  COBURN.  I am  talking  iioav  about  this  matter  as  Hie  test  of 
the  amount  of  circulation  Avliich  Hie  conntiy  needed.  The  circulation 
I named  Avas  not  redeemable  there ; it  was  liable  to  depreciation  aAvay 
from  liome;  besides,  onr  citizens  could  not  go  to  Hartford  and  borrow 


our  hankers. 

Mr.  POTTER.  AVas  not  that  as  good  as  ciuTCiicy  that  is  not  redeem- 
able at  all  f 

Mr.  COBLRN.  Tlie  gentleman  does  not  nndei*stand  Avhat  I am 
talking  about.  The  A'ery  i»oint  tliat  I make  is  that  this  AA'as  stuff 
AA  hich  had  no  cniTcncy  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  trouble 
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with  it  was  that  it  was  uo  test  as  to  the  amount  of  cii'culatioii  which 
we  needed. 

Mr.  POTTEE.  It  was  redeemahle  only  in  one  State,  the  gentleman 
says.  Even  so,  was  it  less  valuahlo  than  United  States  notes  which 
are  not  redeemable  anywhere  f 

Mr,  C015UKN.  It  was  not  a legal  tender  anywhere,  as  United 
States  notes  are.  But  what  I am  talking  about  is  that  we  are  enti- 
tled to  bank  accommodations  as  well  as  bank  circulation  ; not  to  mere 
bank-notes  issued  a thousand  miles  from  us. 

Mr.  G.  F.  HOAK.  AVhy  did  you  not  establish  State  banks  under 
State  laws? 

Mr.  COBLR^).  AVe  had  banks  there,  a multitinle  of  lianksof  every 
kind,  giving^  us  the  circulation  which  I am  noAV  comiilaining  of.  AA^e 
had  a good  State  bank  of  limited  capital;  we  also  had  in  1854,  1855, 
and  1556  more  than  §7,000,000  of  free-bank  circulation  in  Indiana; 
much  of*it  miseralile  stutt  that  dejireciated  down  to  5 ]>er  cent,  of 
its  face,  and  ranged  from  that  up  to  par,  AA"e  ha<l  the  most  tremend- 
ous indation  of  such  cuirencyin  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  until  the  old  saying  was  veriiied  that  you  could  take  a 
market-basket  full  of  such  stutf  to  market  ami"  buy  a Imshel  of 
potatoes  paying  for  it  bushel  for  bushel,  AA’^c  were  sulfering  for  the 
v>  ant  of  go(  d currency  such  as  we  have  now.  AA’^e  had  a currenev  then 
that^  depreciated,  while  that  which  we  now  have  depreciates  in  no 
man  s hands.  Some  of  it  was  based  on  bonds,  and  some  of  it  was  not ; 
and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  AVestern  and  Southern  States 
were  lost  by  it.  AVe  never  will  return  to  that  svstem  while  Ave  can 
get  legal-tenders  or  national-bank  notes  that  are" always  <>‘oo<l  everv- 

The  policy  of  gentlemen  here  seems  to  be  tobivak  down  the  lefral- 
tenders,  and  get  them  out  of  the  Avay,  so  that  you  Avill  have  no  basis 
lor  banking  except  gold  and  silver.  AVhen  you  get  that  how  mucli 
circulation  will  you  have  iii  the  country  ? "You  may  have  perhaps 
s200,000,000,  perhai>s  not  that  much.  The  policy  that  these  gentlemen 
advocate  sweeps  away  not  only  the  legal-tenders,  hut  the  national- 
hank  currency  largelyaiso;  and  Ave  Avill  then  have  to  resort  inevita- 
bly to  the  Avretched  system  of  local  and  State  banks.  These  gentle- 
men say  that  they  Avaiit  to  get  back  some  day  to  specie  paA'iuents,  and 
those  hanks  would  be  compelled  to  keep  a little  gold  in  theirA^aults  and 
to  have  hut  little  more  paper  in  circulation  than  they  ha\'e  of  g<dd.  I 
hope  that  day  may  he  far  oft  if  Ave  liaA'C  no  greater  su])ply  of  gold 
than  A\e  have  iioaa'.  It  will  he,  in  my  judgment,  a day  of  sorroAv,  of 
disaster,  and  bankruptcy. 

A\  e are  iu  an  ahnoinial  condition.  An  immense  drain  is  upon  us 
constantly  for  oA'er  §100,000,000  a year  to  pay  tlie  interest  on  the  ])uh- 
hc  debt.  How  can  you,  in  view  of  this,  draw  tlie  line  of  distinction 
now  as  you  did  in  former  times,  and  say  that  the  banks  must  )>ay  g(dd 
for  their  issues  ? According  to  the  calculations  of  tlie  .commissioner 
of  mining  statistics,  Ave  have  in  all  in  this  country  about  §130,000,000 
of  gold;  outside  of  the  Treasury  perhaps  not  more  than  §00  000,000. 
How  are  you  going  to  redeem  Avith  that  ? The  notes  of  the  hanks  to 
he  redeemed  in  gold  Avould  not  haA'e  lialf  the  credit  tliat  tJie  old  Hart- 
ford County  money  liad.  They  could  not  travel  as  far  or  he  credited 
as  long. 

now  TO  GET  GOLD. 


1 he  only  Avay  to  arriA'c  at  a gold  standard  is  l>v  tlie  j^rospci'ity  of 
Ihe  country.  Then  tlie  mines  Avill  he  de\'eIoped,  Ihe  surplus  Avill  bo 
large,  exports  will  call  for  s]>ecie,  and  aa’c  can  accumulate  a store  of 
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gold  ready  for  use  as  a currency.  Nothing  else  AA'ill  do  it.  AVe  ha<l 
as  well  attempt  to  legislate  sunshine  and  showei’s  as  to  legislate  gold 
into  the  hands  of  onr  ]>eo]>le.  GiA'e  them  room  for  improvement,  an 
equal  race,  an  American  policy,  home  industry,  a home  market,  pro- 
tection for  the  laborer,  good  wages,  plenty  of  work,  and  imperceptibly 
the  groAvth  of  tlie  country  Avill  carry  us  to  si>ecie  payments.  AA"e  will 
he  able  to  \n\y  otf  our  national  debt  thus ; the  annual  drain  for  interest 
Avill  be  loss.  This  alone  Avill  put  doAvii  the  price  of  gold.  This  it  is 
which  now  kee]>s  it  up.  But  for  tlie  sum  reipiired  each  year  for  in- 
terest gold  Avould  he  on  a IcA’cl  with  paper.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
margin.  AAlien  the  debt  is  removed,  or  iu  a great  measure  paid,  the 
regular  demand  for  it  Avill  be  so  small  that  tlie  price  Aviil  fall.  This 
rule  must  ap]dy  as  mucli  to  specie  as  to  iron,  or  lead,  or  any  other 
commodity.  AVhen  the  demand  is  small,  the  price  falls.  There  is  no 
more  mystery  about  gold  c>n  this  point  than  there  is  about  pork  or 
Avheat  <u’  Avhisky  or  cotton. 

In  all  of  our  iegislatioii  upon  tliis  subject  one  point  should  ncA'cr 
he  forgotten,  and  that  is  the  constant  demand  for  gold  to  jmy  the 
interest  on  our  imhlic  debt.  AAT;  arc  l>y  reason  of  this  thing  iu  an 
abnormal  condition.  AA^e  are  prone  to  forget  this  fact.  Kcejiingit  in 
view,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  really  the  price  of  gold  is  for  this  reason 
alioA'c  par,  if  I may  he  pardoned  the  ex]>ression.  It  is  ahoA'e  the  true 
standard  of  money  A’alue.  It  is  not,  and  cannot  he,  con.^idered  as 
money.  As  the  debt  is  paid,  it  will  gradually  lose  its  A'alue  as  an 
article  of  prime  necessity,  and  assume  its  natural  condition  in  busi- 
ness. This,  ailded  to  the  dcA'clopment  of  our  country,  Avill  in  a foAV 


years  restore  our  currency  to  an  equality  witli  specie.  It  is  ([U(‘stion- 
ahle  whether  anvtliing  else  can  do  so. 

After  all  the  real  payment  of  specie  is  a myth.  Bar<m  Rothschild, 
ill  the  monetary  coiiA'enl ion  held  in  France  in  1870,  said  that  Eng- 
land Avas  not  and  nevi-r  had  been  a s])ecie-])aying  nation.  In  other 
Avoids,  AA’heneA'er  a ]»anic  came  s}H'cie  payment  Avas  suspembHl  and 
some  otlier  remedy  Avas  r(\sorted  to.  England  eonld  not  i»ay  sjiecie 
ttwlay'from  her  great  hanl^iii  case  of  a continued  run,  nor  could  the 
Bank  of  ITance.  In  England  tlie  note  circulation,  over  ami  ahoA'e 
the  coin  reserves,  is  about  §200,000,000.  In  ITance  it  exceeds  the 
coin  reserves  over  §400,000,0((0.  A ]»anie,  a run  upon  either,  must 
})rostrato  their  credit  at  anytime,  AAV  can  neA'cr,  Avliile  onr  debt 
is  large  and  consequently  our  demand  for  interest  licuA’y,  think 
of  ]iaying  sjieeie  eAnm  if  the  A'alues  of  g<dd  and  ]>aper  approach  and 
iK'come  identical.  AAV  Avould  1m'  constantly  liable  to  runs  for  g<ddto 
meet  tlie  regular  demand. 

}IOia;iEATE  EXI’AXSIOX  NOT  DAXGEIIOrs 

Tiie  question  constantly  reeurs,  Iioav  is  tins  nation  going  to  bring 
the  legal-timder  notes  to  par  ? If  anyone  could  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily  he  Avould  he  the  master-genius  of  the  hour.  1 can  ans- 
Aver  it,  and  1 think  no  one  Avill  say  the  plan  Avill  not  succeed.  It  is 
this. : Contract  the  pax>er  currency  until  it  aiqtroaclies  the  (piantity 
of  gold  in  tlie  country.  Tliat  Avill  he  sure  to  l>ring  about  specie  pay- 
ment. Now  the  trouble  is  this  is  not  a satisfactory  answer.  8o  I get 
no  credit  for  genius.  I think  all  AA'ill  admit  that  it  is  a sure  way  to 
bring  the  result. 

If  this  is  done  all  A\ill  admit  tliat  such  radical  and  enormous  con- 
traction Avould  he  ruiuons,  Avould  jirfislrate  hnsiiiess,  and  bankrupt 
good  men  cA'cryAvliere.  Tlie  policy  of  contraction,  then,  to  a degree 
that  Avill  he  clYectual,  is  nobody’s  policy. 

Then  why  contract  at  all  ? AA"by  i»incli  yoai'sclf,  diet  yourself,  and 
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prepare  to  take  tlie  medidiie  if  it  kills  you  to  take  it  in  tlie  end  ? 
Why  meddle  with  it  at  all  f Why  adopt  a remedy  that  never  can  1 e 
used,  and  praise  a nostrum  when  you  know  it  is  certain  death  to  take 
it  ? That  is  this  quack  physic  called  contraction. 

But,  say  some,  take  it  in  broken  doses.  Why  do  so,  when  every 
time  we  try  it  it  makes  us  worse  f We  tried  it  in  186b,  and  could  not 
stand  the  remedy.  We  tried  it  again  from  1870  to  1873,  and  almost 
perished.  Both  these  periods  of  contraction  brought  on  disasters, 
directly  traceable  to  a scarcity  of  currency. 

How,  then,  can  Ave  bring  these  legal-tenders  to  par  ? How  does  a 
man  avIio  has  a large  real  estate,  Avho  has  good  health,  energy,  and 
business  cai)acity, but  is  in  debt,  bring  u])  his  credit?  Certainly  not 
l>y  quitting  business,  certainly  not  by  taking  his  Avorking  cai^italand 
paying  off  a small  part  of  his  debts.  On  the  other  hand  he  continues 
business ; he  puts  forth  all  of  his  energies ; he  takes  advantage  of  the 
rise  in  proi)erty,  of  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbors,  of  the  groAvth  of 
the  country.  With  good  management,  Avith  actiA'o  exertion,  Avith 
determined  pur|jose,  Avith  strict  economy,  and  by  the  help  of  time 
he  is  sure  to  succeed.  This  is  seen  CA'cry  day  in  real  life.  Great  debts 
are  thus  paid;  great  hirtunes  arc  thus  made.  The  leaders  of  the 
linancial  Avorld  do  this  A^ery  thing. 

This  plan  Avill  bring  specie  payment  l»y  the  mere  groAvth  and  dcA^el- 
opment  of  the  country ; the  debt  at  last  Avill  bti  a mere  bagatelle  as 
coinpared  Avitli  our  ability  to  pay  and  will  then  soon  be  disposed  of. 

Another  plan  is  to  continue  to  pay  off  the  debt  regularly  and  grad- 
ually. Tills  increases  our  im'sent  burdens,  checks  our  growth,  embar- 
rasses our  business,  and  prolongs  the  ultimate  extinguishment  of  the 
debt.  But  this  plan  Avill  bring  us  to  specie  payment  at  no  A ery  dis- 
tant day  ; the  margin  ])ctween  paper  money  and  coin  being  kex>t  u]> 
by  the  constant  demand  of  a large  sum  of  coin  to  xiay  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  Whentlu>  interest  ceases,  the  demand  ceases  almost 
entirely.  Both  of  the  latter  plans  can  1)C  accomplished  Avithout  con- 
traction; both,  I think,  can  he  aided  by  a reasonable  exxiansion. 

What  shall  Ave  do  ? Contract  and  bring  on  bankruptcy  ? ^Stand 
still  and  struggle  under  self-imposed  rorntraints  ? Or  exitaud  and 
grow  beyond  the  limits  of  our  debts  and  liabilities  so  far  that  tbeir 
yoke  shall  he  easy  and  their  burden  light  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  tlie  method  of  exxiausioii  is  the  sure  Avay  to 
mill.  That  Ave  IiaA'e  already  too  iiiucli  currency,  and  ought  not  to 
luiA'c  any  more.  This  is  mere  declamation.  W c huA'e  had  a A ery  much 
larger  curreiicv  than  aa'c  ha\'e  iioav,  and  under  adA'crse  circuinslaiices 
Ave  x>ros])ered  and  paid  our  debts.  In  the  ]>erioiljust  after  the  Avar,  in 
18G5  and  1866,  our  eiuTeney  ranged  as  folloAvs : 

ISGj. 

Xational-haiik  notes  outstnmling 3*21,  H03 

Le;ial-ti*mU‘r  ami  otlier  notes G98,  918,  800 

btate-baiik  notes,  (estimated) 58,  000,  000 

Total 928.2J0.703 

SeA'cn-tliirties  of  18G4  and  18G5 830,  000,  000 


Total 1,758,240,703 

18GG. 

Xational-hank  notes 280,  253,  818 

State-hunk  notes 0,  748,  025 

Legal-tender  and  other  notes COS,  670,  825 

Total 898,  872,  COS 

Seven-thirties 830,  000,  000 


Total 1,  728,  87*2,  6G6 


■W  // 


t 
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Since  Avhich  time  contraction  has  gone  on  nntil  the  Avhole  amount 
•f  currency  of  CA'ery  kind  iioav  outstanding  is  :§7 42,000,000. 

1873. 

Xationahhank  notes $339, 081,  799 

State-bank  notes 1, 1S8,  853 

luigal-tender  and  other  notes 401,  527]  267 

Totill 741,797,919 

Seven-thirties  outstanding 274, 100 

Total 767,  072,  019 

Add  twenty-five  millions  of  reserve  issued 25,  000, 000 

Total 767,  072,  019 

Anionnt  of  currency  in  18G5 928, 240,  703 

Amount  of  currency  in  1873 767, 072,  919 

Amount  of  contraction ISl,  778,  784 

Add  the  seven- thirties 829,  725,  000 

Total  contraction 1,  018, 167,784 

The  expansion  of  18i>5  and  18(>6  did  not  ruin  ns,  but  enalded  the 
nation  to  x>ay  enormous  debts  and  taxes,  and  come  out  of  the  aa'hi* 
without  bankruptcy. 

But  another  equally  significant  fact  is  made  manifest,  and  that  is 
that  by  rcasou  of  this  enormous  contraction  which  occurred  almost 
entirely  betAveeu  May,  1865,  the  close  of  the  war,  and  May,  1869,  the 
value  of  gold  did  not  increase.  Gold  Avas  at  T28  in  May,  1865,  at 
125  in  Aj^ril,  1866,  and  at  144  in  May,  1869.  This  is  enough  to  shoAV 
that  any  amount  of  coiitraetion,  until  the  quantity  of  paper  is  reduced 
almost  to  that  of  gold,  Avill  tail  to  be  efiectual  to  restore  them  to 
equality.  I insert  the  table  sboAviiig  these  facts : 

yahle  shoH'hiff  ilw  decline  in  the  price  of  gold  and  appreciation  of  green- 
hades  from  Januarg,  186.5,'to  January,  1874. 


» 

Bale. 

Piice. 

Bifference, 
per  cent. 

Bate. 

Price. 

i 

Bifrei*euce, 
per  cent. 

1665 — »Tauuary 

234i 

1869 — May 

1442 

Else  1*24 

>lay 

12s^ 

Fall  106 

Becember 

1192 

Fall  24^ 

Octehor 

149 

Ifise  20i 

1870 — fJanuary 

IMse  4 

186C — March 

136.V 

Fall  12^ 

ilarch  

luq 

Fall  13 

April  

125 

Fall  Hi 

July 

l*2*2t 

liise  1*2# 

MaA' 

144 

Kise  16i 

Xovemb(‘r 

llOi 

Fall  12# 

June 

1672- 

Kise  26| 

1871 — September 

115f 

Kise  5i 

Sejitcmber 

143^ 

Fall  241 

Becember 

losl 

Fall  7 

Bccembcr 

131i 

Fall  12 

167*2 — August 

H5| 

Kise  74 

1867 — September 

146# 

Kise  15it 

Becember  .... 

in| 

Fall  4# 

Becember 

133 

Fall  13g  ' 

1673 — April 

in*! 

Kise  7? 

1868 — Aucust 

150 

Kise  17  I 

September 

114^ 

Fall  5# 

November 

132^ 

Fall  17#  1 

October 

106 

Fall  6 

1874 — January 

ill 

Kise  3 

There  has  been  a most  remarkable  expansion  or  infiatiDii  of  busi- 
ness in  Europe  and  this  country  Avithin  tlie  last  nineteen  years.  Tlie 
New  York  Bulletin  of  a recent  date  published  the  statistics,  compiled 
from  official  sources,  shoAviiig  the  groAvth  from  1855  to  1872,  a period 
of  seventeen  years.  These  data  prove  that  the  Avhole  eonmieree  of 
tlie  iirincipal  European  and  Nortli  American  nations  has  increased 
from  §4,241,700,000  to  §9,276,000,000,  being  on  increase  of  118  pei‘ 
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cent.,  while  population  in  the  same  countries  has  for  tliafc  period 
^^one  up  from  -271,44:^,000  to  311,020,000,  a gain  of  40,177,000,  or  about 
14  per  cent.  These  great  commercial  nations  have  doubled  their 
exports.  This  surplus  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  their  prosperity. 
Ten  thousand  improvements  have  betm  imnle  everywhere  in  build- 
ings, roads,  bridges,  factories,  mills,  machinery,  cities,  boats,  and 
railroa<ls.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in  railroad  iironertv  is 
$10,0(»0,000,000  alone,  ^ 

This  marvelous  growth  has  no  parallel  in  history,  and  is  to  every 
retlecting  mind  an  ample  warrant  for  the  incre:ise  of  currency.  The 
average  common-sense  man  believes  that  an  increase  of  wealth  and 
business  in  a country  re(piires  an  increase  in  the  currency.  The  man 
of  Wall  street  cannot  see  it  in  that  light,  the  imjiorter  cannot  see  it, 
the  man  who  has  money  to  lend  cannot  see  it  very  plainly;  but  the 
man  who  embarks  in  business  does,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  laborer,  the  farmer,  the  middle-man,  does.  All  these  men  see  and 
feel  the  importance  of  keeping  currency  on  a pace  with  business.  To 
them  the  rate  of  interest  is  a considerkiou  of  importance  ; so  is  the 
possibility  of  making  loans.  These  men  in  our  country  and  in  every 
civilized  country  do  business  largely  upon  the  credit  system,  and  they 
look  anxiously  to  the  question  of  accommodations  iii  bank  to  bridge 
over  occasional  gaps  in  their  supply  of  funds. 

The  world  does  move  and  change,  hut  those  who  quote  Webster 
and  the  old  statesmen  who  died  before  these  astounding  steps  of  pro- 
gress do  the  grosvsest  injustice  in  their  attempts  to  apply  their  mere 
arguments  as  to  the  policy  of  their  times  to  ours.  The  Webster  of 
to-day  would  not  be  found  among  the  pinching  and  grinding  con- 
traetionists;  his  grand  soul  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  the 
great  argument  for  progressive  linaneial  management.  He  would  have 
seen  and  appreciated  the  grand  march  of  events,  and  lent  his  own 
powerful  eloquence  to  ]>lead  the  cause  of  true  national  advancement. 
He  spoke  for  no  day  and  no  occasion  like  the  present.  He  was  laid 
in  his  lionored  grave  before  the  great  events  I have  named  had  their 
inception. 

A Pr.EIXJP;  TO  COXTUACT  m'T  TO  UESUME. 

But  gentlemen  say  we  ai'e  pledged  to  the  policy  of  contraction  by 
natioiial  conventions  and  by  the  law.  There  never  was  a greater 
mistake.  4'hese  resolutions  looked  to  a resumption  of  8]>ecie  pay- 
ments. But  not  necessarily  by  the  road  of  contraction.  There  may 
he  other  methods  than  that ; better,  wiser,  safer,  more  speedy.  I 
think  *he  shortest  one  is  by  moderate  expansion.  I am  not  so  unchar- 
itable as  to  call  those  who  (litter  with  me  either  fools  or  repudiators. 
They  may  he  both  ; hut  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  I will  call 
them  neither.  Nor  will  I make  any  threats  that  I will  fight  them 
forever  and  never  vote  for  them  hereafter.  They  may  be  as  honest 
as  I am,  they  may  be  as  sensible.  I think  they  fail  to  comprehend 
^the  situation,  and  would  he  glad  to  see  them  *mlightened. 

Mr.  HAWLEY,  of  Connecticut.  As  the  gentleman  seems  to  refer  to 
me,  will  he  allow  me  to  ask  him  a question  ? If  those  Avho  (litter  with 
him,  according  to  his  sincere  belief,  no  matter  liow  honest  they  are 

Mr.  COBURN.  Please  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  IIAWLEY,  of  Connecticut.  If  they  ar(!  advocating  nieiisures 
which  in  his  conscience  the  gentleman  believes  to  be  hostile  to  the 
good  faith  and  honor  of  his  country,  would  he  not  feel  bound  to  fight 
them,  and  would  he  not  do  it  ? I say  to  him  i hat  if  I am  so  far  wrong 
•as  he  seems  to  think  me  to  he,  I beg  him  to  light  me,  as  I certainly 
diall  him.  • 
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Mr.  COBURN.  I do  not  expect  to  scare  anybody  by  any  threats  I 
may  make  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  HAWLEY,  of  Connecticut.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  COBURN.  We  are  reasoning  here,  not  fighting. 

Mr.  HAWLEY,  of  Connecticut.  It  will  be  a good-natured  light, 
but  a fight  to  the  end. 

Mr.  COBURN.  Tliese  pledges  are  as  wide  as  the  world  from  contrac- 
tion ; they  are  silent  upon  the  method  of  securing  resumption,  and  gen- 
tlemen, when  they  lift  the  lash  and  utter  their  threats,  had  better 
pause  liefore  thev  strike.  They  may  hit  men  whose  sense  of  honor  is  as 
keen  as  they  proclaim  their  own  to  be : they  may  hitmen  who  <^aii  out- 
strip them  in  the  road  to  resumption ; they  may  hit  men  who  do  not  set 
themselves  u])  as  tlie  cluuffpions  of  political  sanctity,  and  walk  into 
the  House  with  an  air  of  self-righteousness,  delivering  long  lectures 
on  political  decency.  I doubt  not  the  members  who  favor  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  cuiTcncy  are  as  honest,  are  as  faithful  to  their  prom- 
ises, are  as  true  politically,  as  they  who  virtually  imjclaini  them  repu- 
diators. They  desire  to  have  g(»lil  the  standard  and  a ]>art  <»f  the  circu- 
lating medinm.  They  will  tind  very  few  to  difler  with  them  about  that. 
How  to  get  to  that  point  is  the  diflicnlty  upon  which  tlu^y  give  us  no 
light.  To  prove  that  he  is  right  in  his  o]»inion,  the  gentlenian  from 
Connecticut  reads  the  opinion  of  the  rich  men  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Hartford,  and  other  cities,  wdioown  national-bank  stock.  Now,  if  ex- 
pansion is  disastrous  and  these  men  Ixflieve  it  to  be  so,  wby  do  tln-y 
not  retire  their  own  cinnilation  f While  they  themselves  keep  mil- 
lions of  this  irredeemable  stulf  afloat  and  protest  against  anybody 
else  putting  anymore  afloat  their  word  is  not  worth  imich.^  They 
become  objects  of  coiitemjd  and  ridicuh*. — are  guilty  of  hypocrisy  and 
shameless  assumption.  When  they  retire  the  millions  they  hold  in 
circulation  let  them  speak;  not  till  then. 

The  men  of  Boston  who  have  twenty-six  and  a half  inilli(ms  of  tliis 
circulation  ; the  men  of  Connecticut  who  have  eighteen  millions  of 
tills  circulation;  the  men  of  Rhoth?  Island  who  have  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  this  circulation;  the  men  of  New  York  City  who  have  twenty- 
seven  and  three-quarter  miilions  of  tliis  circulation  ; themeiud  Ifliil- 
adelphia  who  have  twelve  millions  of  this  circulation — these  are  the 
men  who  loudly  ])rotest  against  the  ]ir(‘sent  rednmlant  cmrency,  who 
denounce  tliose  who  want  to  increase  it,  and  yet  hold  on  with  the 
grip  of  death  to  every  dollar  tln^y  can  get,  and  have  the  sulflime  ef- 
frontery to  send  ]ietitions  to  CVnigress  to  ]>revent  peo]»le  who  liave 
not  one  dollar  where  tliey  have  ten  from  obtaining  a cent.  Let  such 


hypoerit*‘8  cry  war,  let  such  fliiancial  chaiiataiis  cry  rtqniditiliou,  let 
such  Shylocks  lecture  on  political  morals. 

They  want  gold.  Why  do  not  they  set  the  exanqde.  and  nd-ire  their 
payier  and  do  their  business  on  as  little  paper  as  possible  f Does  any 
one  fon^e  the  slun-plaster  national  banks  upon  thmu  f Are  they  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  this  infliction  ? Aie  they  tii*d  hand  and  foot  by 
some  tyrant,  and  forced  to  support  these  odious  banks  in  their  midst  f 
One  w()uld  think  from  the  horror  with  which  ilieir  Represemtatives 


talk  about  inflated  bank  jtaper  that  it  was  an  (dqect  of  dread  or  detes- 
tation to  them.  No,  sir ; they  roll  it  all  as  a sweet  moi*sel  under  their 


tongues,  and  denoiiiicc  every  other  man  who  desires  a taste. 

And  yet  these  very  men,  not  six  mouths  ago,  pale,  shivering,  and 
demoralized  by  the  panic,  with  frantic  haste  clamored  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  the  foity-four  millimi 
reserve.  They  have  gathered  together  tlieir  little  piles  now,  and  after  a. 
disgraceful  snsiiension  and  repudiation  of  their  contracts  with  their 
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own  frieiuls  and  depositors  come  here  and  lecture  honest  men  wim 
never  broke  faith  with  mort  al  man  as  repudiators.  Let  such  pretend- 

out  a clamors  for  expansion  have^dJd 

d intinn  ledgers  which  record  their  own  repu- 

S wea  shame  while  they  locked  up  the  all  of  the  man 

w^n‘1-  ^ V *he  humblest  poor  alike  in  their  coffers,  and  stopped 

by  their  cow  ardice  tlie  wheels  of  industry  and  the  flying  feet  of  trade. 
Let  these  biiukers  of  the  East  be  still  for  a season,  and  not  insult  tho 
representatives  of  the  people  by  their  shameful  clamor. 

Ihe  aigiiment  of  the  gentleman  from  New'  Jersey  rMr.  PhfipsI  is 
good  for  nothing  if  it  does  not  prove  that  tlie  use  of  lera 
rency  destroys  the  real  progress  of  a people  and  caffes  airarlS 
and  hollow  prosperity  which  must  vanish.  He  attempts  to  show  that 
s ad\erse  to  the  interests  of  the  laborer  first,  and  then  of  all  leo-iti 
mate  birsiness  men.  I ,,uote  from  his  remark^  to  show  hL  posftion’ 

as  it  c-u/be  expansion,  as  fairly  stated’ 

Iheie  va.s  moic  turrency  than  tliere  was  property  for  it  to  ropiv.soiit,  and 

TIIKliE  WAS  A DEPEECIATIOX. 

Certah'ly Xu'  an  l»  t>..m,m  on  gold  ruacdio.s  his  wages  hast  of  alf 

IIJULDKrMABLE  CL'ItUEXrv  Is  XOT  KO!{  THE  TOOK  M\X 

”<'>>  arm  and  for  tlie  speculator  Tho 

hiss^:  the  uur^Xiiri!ri:ro^^;‘S 

1. rend...  A.?d  fh  V,  each  ca.se,  so.netldng  heyon  lX 

LEGAL-TKXUERS  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  XATION*. 

In  the  first  jdaee  this  declaration  is  unp.atriofic.  The  <rreenl  ack 
saved  the  nation  ; it  was  iw;e  of  the  essential  links  in  the  chain  of 
foices  that  held  ii.s  together ; Ju.st  as  important  in  its  place  as  the 
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iudepeiulent,  and  to  do  so  as  a reward  of  industry'.  We  must  sup- 
port schools  and  charities;  Ave  must  iiu}>rove  our  highways  in  the 
country,  and  the  streets  and  public  grounds  of  onr  cities.  We  can- 
not wait  three  or  four  hundi'ed  years  to  do  it.  We  must  raise  ^reat 
sums  by  taxation  to  carry  on  these  public  works  and  enterprises. 
We  cannot  do  it  if  wages  and  ]>rices  g*i  down  to  what  they  are  in 
tlie  Old  World.  The  surplus  will  he  t<»o  small.  With  a ciUTeiicy  of 
our  own  nou-exportahle,  and  yet  sound,  we  have  made  and  are  mak- 
ing this  progi’ess  succHJSsfully.  If  onr  peojile  were  reduced  tp  the 
low  rates  of  Europe  we  could  never  pay  our  private,  debts,  provide 
jiublic  funds,  pay  our  jmblic  debhs,  or  make  anything  but  slow  pro- 
gress. The  <lull  ami  sluggish  nations  of  Asia  who  do  labor,  such  as 
the  hundreds  (»f  iniilions  of  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  are  fair  samples  of 
low  wages  and  low  ]>ri(*es  of  food  ami  clothing.  They  have  a gohl 
standard  and  little  or  none  of  tlie  facilities  of  hanks  and  the  credit 
system. 

AMEIUCAX  WAGES,  PIlICKS,  AXD  CREDIT. 

The  vast  frame-work  of  our  society  is  imbedded  in  a system  of  high 
])rices,  high  wages,  and  commercial  credit,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn 
from  it  unless  by  an  utter  auhiliatiou  of  all  of  our  prosperity.  To 
divorce  our  people  from  them  Avould  prostrate  all  business,  all  values, 
all  ]»rogress,  and  leave  them  lu»peless  ami  helpless  bauknijits,  ready 
for  revedution,  for  plunder,  for  self-destruction,  for  despotism  and 
barbarism. 

This  is  the  feast  the  contractionist  imd  the  specie-payer  invito  us 
to  sit  down  to.  Their  policy  is  working  well  iu  Hindostan  and 
China,  has  too  much  supremacy  iu  Central  and  Soutlieru  Europe, 
and  partial  sway  in  Northern  Europe.  This  country,  largely  divorced 
from  it,  is  an  instance  of  what  a people  may  do  that  is  lifted  above 
the  tiiictuations  of  the  business  of  Inmilreds  of  millions  beyond  their 
borders,  vvho  have  no  common  interest  with  them.  We  stand  alone, 
high  above  and  far  out  beyond  them  all  iu  the  great  ways  of  pro- 
gress, and  -we  do  so  in  a great  measure  because  our  currency  is  not 
regulated  by  the  eomlition  of  the  currency  of  the  \vorld.  We  do  so 
becansi^  wages,  ]»rices,  labor,  food,  clothing,  building;  iu  a word 
the  rewards  of  industry,  are  twofold  here  what  they  are  elsewdiere. 
This  it  is  that  gives  nerve,  vitality,  energy,  persever^^nce,  boldness, 
grasp,  to  the  human  will  ami  intellect,  ami  carries  men  over  a ll  obsta- 
cles to  progress.  How  enormous  this  advantage  is  becomes  appar- 
ent at  once  when  we  look  at  the  dilierence  between  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  finished  article,  between  the  ore  and  the  polished  tool, 
betw'een  the  sand  and  the  speaking  mirror,  between  the  tree  and 
the  elegant  cabinet,  between  the  fleece  and  the  glossy  cloth.  It  is 
almost  all  labor.  Iu  some  cases  nine-tenths  of  the  diflereme  is 
labor,  in  some  ninety-nine  hundredths.  The  raw  material  and  the 
laborer  stand  face  to  face;  'with  high  'wages  he,  first  of  all,  gets  the 
benefit;  the  price  of  the  article  is  higher,  but  the  laborer  gets  it ; 
nobody  else  can,  nobody  else  does.  This  makes  the  difierence  hetw^een 
the  comfortable  mechanic  living  in  his  ow  n house  here  and  his  pov'- 
erty-smitten  brother  beyond  the  ocean.  Make  our  currency  equal  to 
gold  by  making  it  scarce  and  you  inevitably  put  the  rate  of  w\ages 
•where "theirs  belongs.  Put  dowm  wages,  dry  up  the  very  fountains  of 
prosperity,  and  all  prices  must  fall;  jirovisions,  merchandise,  stocks, 
and  real  estate,  all  will  sink  together.  They  cannot  remain  as  valu- 
able as  they  were  when  the  million  little  demands  of  the  humble 
laborer  are  cut  off.  As  w^ell  expect  to  have  rivers  withmit  show^ers 
or  snows;  Jis  w^ell  expect  to  have  an  abundant  harvest  without  teu 
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niillion  nodding  heads  of  wlieat ; as  well  expect  gn  at  cashs  of  grow- 
ing and  fragrant  wine  without  the  myriad  clusters  of  purple  gmpes, 
nestling  ou  many  a sunny  hillside,  as  to  expect  a nation  to  he  great, 
powerful,  prosperous,  and  liappy,  without  millions  of  comfortable 
homes,  made  so  by  the  abundant  rewards  of  honest  toil. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

The  SPEAKEK.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  (ix]nved, 

Mr.  BRIGHT.  I ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlu^  gentleman  may 
be  ])ermitted  to  proceed. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  be  no  objection. 

No  objection  was  made,  and  leave  was  accordingly  granttal. 

!Mr.  COBLRX.  But  it  is  said  the  cost  of  living  has  increasial  uiuh>r 
the  ])resent  currency  in  ]>roporlion  to  price  of  wages.  It  is  admitted 
all  around,  more  than  that,  made  the  basis  of  argument,  that  the  prices 
of  all  the  great  sta[>le  articles  of  consTimption  are  regulated  by  the 
prices  in  LiverptKd  and  Lomhm,  without  reganl  to  our  currency,  so 
those  articles  are  disjtosed  of.  The  opponents  of  expansioii  ])iit  tliem 
at  once  out  of  tlie  (luestion.  Next  as  to  clotiiing,  the  great  staple 
articles  of  cotton  ajid  woolen  goods  are,  on  an  average,  as  cheai)  now 
as  before  the  war.  The  labor  in  making  up  these  g<ods  into  wearim*- 
ap}>arel  has  princi2>ally  enhanced  their  value.  ” 

THE  FARMERS  PROFIT  liV  OUR  SYSTEM. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  farmer  at  last  derives  no  jirolit  from  tlie  ex- 
pansion of  the  currency;  that  all  that  he  raises  is  valued  at  Mark 
i.-ane,  in  Londtin,  and  at  gold  rat<*s.  Th[s  is  a very  great  mistake.  In 
the  tirst  jdace,  the  great  majority  of  farmers  cultivate  but  small  tracts 
of  land,  have  but  a small  surplus,  and  derive  l)ut  a portion  of  their 
livings  from  the  amount  <»btained  from  the  sale  of  ex[»ortable  articles. 
Their  living,  in  a great  measure,  comes  from  tiie  soil  and  isnt>t  honght 
or  sold.  In  the  next  place,  tliey  produce  a large  aimmiit  of  non-exp(7rt- 
ahle  artich's,  such  as  horses,  mules,  Avork-cattle,  hay,  oats,  jxitatoes, 
turnips,  and  other  vegetables,  besides  fruits,  poultry,  and  many  arti- 
cles consnme(l  daily  in  immense  quantities  in  every  Community.  Tlie 
prices  of  these  are  all  fixed  at  home  and  have  no  relat  ion  to  commerce. 

I hey  constitute  a large  jiart  of  the  surplus  of  farmcis. 

Tlie  secret  of  a home  market  st*ems  to  have  Itemi  overlooked  by  the 
gentleman:  a home  market  whidi  puts  the  laborer,  the  meclianic, 
the  manufacturer,  the  middle-man,  side  Ity  side  v ith  the  farmer. 
Ibis  liome  market,  in  the  shape  of  towns  and  cities,  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  has  grown  nutre  ra])idly  than  ever,  luTore  under’  the  in- 
tiueneeof  this  contemptible  irredeeumhle  paper,  so  much  desjiised  by 
some  gentlemen.  The  increase,  in  manufactures  in  the  West  since 

e have  ado]>ted  this  Iiated  <*urrency  liiis  had  no  parallel  in  our 
histoiA.  Ill  fact,  but  a small  part  of  our  farm  prodiu  ts  hud  a forci<’'ii 
market.  ® 

Nothing  better  illustrates  tins  than  the  size  of  tlie  farms.  Tlie  fact 
is  tliat  more  than  four-hftlis  of  all  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
own  and  live  upon  farms  of  less  than  one  hundred  acres.  TIuur 
laniilies  obtain  a subsistence  (ui  these  small  farms  and  but  a small 
surplus  is  produced.  Almost  hall  of  the  farmers  in  tlie  country  liv'c  on 
larms  of  less  than  fifty  acres.  Now,  only  a portion  of  tliis"  land  is 
rleanal,  so  that  at  once  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  great  thing  done  by 
tliese  farmers  is  not  to  produce  articles  for  foreign  export  but  for 
home  oonsnmntion. 


on  farms  of  less  than  fifty  acres,  and  tlie  number  ou  farmsof  less  than 
one  Jinmlred  acres.  It  confirms  what  I have  said : 

Micliigaii,  98.7S6  farms : 

Umlrr  fifty  am\s. 

Between  fifty  and  one  lumdred  acres C ! . . C ! C *. ! C ! 1 1’  073 

Total  under  one  hundred  acres 6O~940 

Illinois.  202, e03  farms  : 

Thider  fifty  acres — . ^.^4 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres Cs]  130 

Total  under  onehuudred  acres J54 

Indiana,  101,239  farms: 

Under  fifty  acres '"3  ir« 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres 52  014 

Total  under  one  hiuulred  acres ^ 

Ohio,  195.953 farms:  130,  i.b 

Under  fifty  acres 

Between  fifty  and  one  huudredacres I*””!!””.'.  71  166 

Total  under  one  hundred  acres 147^45^ 

ilis.souri.  148.328  farms: 

Under  fifty  acres c, 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres 33’  505 

Total  under  one  hundred  acres l*^-^  728 

Kentucky.  118.422  farms: 

Under  fifty  acres 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres 2'T  731 

Total  under  one  hundred  acres fuTv’ 

Iowa,  110. 2!l2  farms  : 

Uniler  fifty  acres 44  4,0 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres . 41  3>'> 

Total  under  one  hundred  acres So  SOI 

■\Visoou.sin.  102,904fanns: 

Under  fifty  acres V o-u 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres 31)’  000 

Total  under  one  hundred  acres 

Xew  York.  210,253  farms : 

Under  fifty  acres >3r  loj 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  ac*res ^.  .7”"!'."!]*!.'.'.'’!].’.*  73  9.56 

Total  under  one  hundred  acres TRuTifui 

Pennsylvania.  174.041  farms  : ' 

Under  fifty  acres 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres 03’  '>03 

Total  unde 

r one  hundred  acres i*j-  ,•*(• 

Tenne.ssee.  113.141  farms: 

Under  fifty  acres 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres o-’ — w 

Total  under  one  hundred  acres 93~^ 

Georgia.  09,950  farms ; ’ 

Under  fifty  aeivs 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres W 18  371 

Total  under  one  hundred  acres StTsu 

Missis.sipi>i.  68,023 farms:  

Under  fifty  acres .p  ™ 

Between  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres 11  9C7 

Total  under  one  hundred  acres 


57,  999 


r 


Wliat  tlic  fanner  wants  to  know  in  matters  of  trade  is,  whetlier  he 
will  have  ready  sale  at  a fair  price  for  his  produce  and  live  stock.  If 
Imsiness  is  prosperous  he  can  disi>ose  of  his  horses  and  mules’  liis 
marketin^r^  his  hay,  ^a-ain,  and  lio^^.s.  If  it  is  dull,  he  cannot.  ^ He 
knows  that  when  l»ank  accommodations  are  scarce,  when  the  rate  of 
interest  is  very  hioh,  when  currency  cannot  he  had  for  any  interest 
he  must  suffer,  no  diiference  what  the  ]>rice  in  London  may  he.  He 
kiutws  very  well  that  a liipjh  jtrice  in  Lomhm  is  worth  nothing  to 
him  unless  the  traders  in  such  staples  as  grain,  pork,  whisky,  Hour, 
and  cheese  can  get  hank  accommodations.  He  knows  that  husiness 
IS  largely  done  on  credit  and  hy  the  aid  of  tlie  hanks,  and  that  the 
dealers  in  these  articles  anticijiate  the  market  as  far  as  they  can  hy 
this  means.  Tins  is  the  course  of  husiness  which  he  cannot  help  or 
chang(*.  '■ 

In  m^  country  last  fall  men  who  made  contracts  for  hogs  could  not 
comply  with  them,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  contracts  were 
violated  liecatise  there  was  not  cnrreney  enough  in  the  country  to  meet 
the  demands.  It  was  not  a (iuestioii  of  the  wealth  of  individuals  or 
of  the  price  of  the  article,  hut  a simple  (piestion  whether  or  not  the 
currency  could  he  raised  to  meet  the  contract.  The  result  was  a 
panic  in  liogs.  The  farmer  lost  largely  5 the  prices  went  <iown  and 

they  sold.  Since  then  the  price  has  gone  up,  and  the  8i>ecuhitor  has 
made  the  proht. 

hen  tile  crops  are  to  he  moved,  if  currency  is  scarce,  the  iiriee 
goes  down,  the  market  is  glutted,  the  surplus  "goes  off  slowly.  If 
the  price  in  London  were  high,  the  effect  would  he  the  same.  It  is 
not  a (luestiou  (>f  the  quality  now,  hut  of  the  quantity.  The  quality 
he  IS  satistied  with,  and  so  is  almost  evervlMidy  else  hut  the  im]»orters. 
The  farmer  never  eomidains  at  the  fair  market  price,  hut  he  does 
complain  justly  and  loudly  when  liis  Avay  to  the  market  is  obstructed 
and  he  is  shut  otl  and  shaved  simjily  for  the  lack  of  current  money. 

So  he  reasons  that  it  would  he  wise  to  haye  a greater  supply.  If 
there  are  not  cars  enough  to  carry  off'  his  pn-duce,  ho  is  shut  olf  in 
the  same  way,  and  naturally  says  let  iis  haye  more  ears.  Chirrency  is 
the  earri(‘r  of  husiness;  it  is  like  the  ears — more  are  needed  as  hnsi- 
ness  increases.  Tlie  mimher  of  dealers,  the  amount  dealt  in,  the 
fre<inency  of  business  transactions,  all  add  t<»  the  demands  for  cur- 
rency. business  in  agricultural  regions  is  not  and  cannot  he  done  by 
clearing-houses  upon  a 5. per  cent.  snpi>ly  as  in  Xew  Y(»rk,  or  f>n  li 
3 ptu’  cent.  sup|)ly  as  in  Ijondoii,  Pockets  and  jiocket-books  are  yet 
in  yogne,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Peojde  since  the  currency 
sus].ension  last  fall  are  getting  a little  shy  of  the  hanks.  They  will 
liold  on  to  a little  ])ersoiially.  If  the  cnrreney  were  gold,  the  pi'ople 
would  treat  the  subject  in  the  same  Avay  if  the  hanks  M'cre  located 
and  restricted  as  they  ar*‘  now.  They  see  this  inequality  and  insist 
that  tlu'i’e  shall  be  more  hankvS,  more  acc<unmodations,  more  elearing- 
houses,  more  commercial  [taiter  as  well  as  more  cniTcncy.  And  they 
reason  in  this  simple  way:  that  if  there  is  more  currency  all  tlieso 
other  things  will  lie  added  unto  it.  Are  they  Avrong  ? Are  they  Imrk- 
ing  up  the  wrong  tree,  as  tlie  hunters  say'f  It  is  not  impossible  to 
organize  more  hanks,  and  they  tliink  tliat  Avill  increase  haiikiug  facili- 
ties. All  extension  of  tliese  ]n  iyileges  Avill  giA'c  aii  extension  of  all  the 
currency  attending*  hanks.  Tliey  desire  a reasoiiatde  increase  of  eur- 
reiicy  and  bank  facilities.  Tliey  are  not  mad  iuliatioiiists,  unreasoning 
IcA’iders,  hot-headed  experimenters.  It  maybe  well  to  see  Avhat  intla- 
tion  is;  Avliat  expansion  is;  Avliat  increase  is.  They  are  not  coii- 
A'ertible  terms. 


• / 


To  add  largely  to  that  Ayhieh  has  its  natural  size  may  he  called  in 
Ihition  ; to  add  in  a moderate  degn*c  to  such  an  object  is  exjiansion  ; 
to  ad<l  to  that  Avhich  has  not  arrived  at  its  full  A*olume  or  extent  is  an 
meivase.  If  our  currency  is  up  to  its  full  extent,  any  eousidmahle 
addition  Avill  be  iuHatioii ; a small  addition  AA’ould  he  ex])aiisiim  ; luiT 
if  it  is  not  at  present  in  suflicieiit  yolume,  then  a large  addition  is 
neither  inflation  nor  expansion. 

1)0  WE  WANT  INCItEASE  OU  INFLATION  ? 

This  <iuestion  is  argued  as  if  it  Avas  a measure  of  exjiausion,  of  intla- 
tiou,  of  undue  enlargement.  That  depends  upon  amuher  thim^  and 
that  is,  Avhether  the  cnrreney  is  already  out  in  snmeient  quaidities. 
In  <>ther  Avords,  is  exactly  the  right  amount  issued  / If  so,  how  was 
this  found  out  / Who  estimated  that  just  this  amount  was  the  ri'dit 
one?  Hnw  did  Ave  arrive  at  it?  Was  it  the  result  of  calculatiun  or 
accident/  Once,  and  that  not  long  ago,  avc  had  a much  lannu*  paiier 
circulation  than  avc  have  now— more  than  double  the  (piantitA-.  We 
have  been  retiring  in  one  form  ami  issuingiu  another;  and  thdwholo 

matter  is  the  merest  experiment,  founded  upon  no  deiinite  iilan  or 
I'cason  as  to  amount.  ^ 

\\  e ha\  e literally  drifted  hy  accident,  hy  merest  chance,  to  the  pn^s- 
ent  jiinomit.  Now,  but  one  tliiiijj  is  certain,  we  have  in  cirenlation 
about  tliree  Jmndred  and  ei<rbty-two  inimouw  of  lejral-tender  notes 
and  about  three  hundred  and  lifty  millions  of  baiik-iiotes.  If  this 
was  Just  the  amount  we  needed,  an  increase  would  he  iiidation.  If 
the  cup  is  full,  to  ]ionr  in  will  cause  an  ovcrllow ; if  a sack  is  full  a 
little  pressure  will  ex-jiand  it  and  make  it  iiicouvonientlv  hold  more 
or  hurst.  Is  the  vessel  full  i Is  the  sack  full  ? If  the  ve.ssel  is  not 
yon  can  safely  pour  in  more;  if  the  sack  is  wrinkled  and  emi.tv  von 
can  risk  hlliujr  it  also.  How  much  currency  the  nation  needs  before 
tile  amount  liecomes  sniierlluous  no  opponent  of  this  measure  has 
shown.  If  wo  hud  the  ve.ssel  dry,  if  we  lind  the  sack  emptv,  the  most 
of  iw  would  say  that  it  would  he  safe  to  replenish.  Nobodv  would 
dread  an  overllow  or  a hurstins.  I-:i«t  fall  we  found  the  vessel  emotv 

hei-e  the  contents  had  j.one  no  one  could  tell.  The  nation  was  athirst 
tor  currency,  and  not  a drop  to  cool  the  parchiii"  toimuc.  Inflation 
was  impo.s.sihle  then.  The  result  was  a collaji.se,  distre.ss.  liankrniitcv 
poverty,  ruin  to  very  many  <,^ood  men  in  regular  hiisine.ss.  A "■encrai 
deran-icment  has  taken  place.  A <>;eneral  di.s.sati.sfaction  prevails  A 
general  ai.prchcnsion  exi.sts.and  yet  men  say,  “Let  us  do  nothin-r  i let 
us  .stand  .still ; let  ns  diminish  the  supply.”  Is  this  reasonable  ? Is 
this  the  way  men  act  in  other  emergencies  i The  evil  .seemed  to  he 
111  seal  cit> . fehall  we  inten.sify  it .'  We  have  waited  too  long  already 
Irompt  action  was  our  plain  duty  if  jmssihle.  I can  .see  no  safetv 
111  contracl ion  none  in  standing  .still.  We  might  to  provide  a-minst 
a recurrence  of  the  evils  of  last  fall,  in  so  far  as  we  can  promptly 

dem.n.T‘'V/r‘’'’®  currency,  one  that  may  adapt  itself  To* the 

I 1'nite.l  States  notesin 

tlie  luasm^.  rhis  sua^cs  tor  all  the  moncA*  used  in  an  emer<'*eiieA'  5 

The  mi  ^ I*"  exin-essly  teinporarv. 

fhc  otlur  plan,  to  deijosit  notes  m the  Treasury  first  and  diaw  out 

' t'”’®  one  just  named.  It.  instead  of 

o?n  I r’  e cent.,,|n.st  as  the  bonds  rate,  for  the  bonds 

must  hist  come  out  hetore  the  re.scrve  is  created.  Tliis  reserve  will 
then  cast  at  least  10  or  M per  cent.,  according  to  the  bonds,  more  than 

lose.stt*^^  interest  to  the  Government,  the  other 

Ihe  plan  of  the  convertible  bonds  at  an  interest  of  3.05  per  cent,  is 


similar  to  this,  and  loses  8.65  or  9,65  per  cent,  more  than  the  one  I 
suggest.  The  plan  first  named  costs  nothin^,  and  saves  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  deposited.  It  is  a sim])le  provision,  andean  work  no  harm. 
This  reserve  will  he  drawn  upon  hut  rarely,  and  for  a short  time. 

In  the  hill  before  the  House  the  j)rineiple  of  free  hanking  gives  elas- 
ticity. The  provision  as  to  the  reserves  may  endanger  the  value  of  the 
hills.  I would  not  dispense  with  it  entirely,  hut  reduce  the  propor- 
tion one-half. 

Tlie  section  as  to  the  issue  of  gold  notes  is  a measure  of  contraction, 
and  will  undo  all  we  have  recently  done  to  authorize  tlie  issue  up  to 
§400,000,000.  These  notes  will  ho  hoarded  and  the  legal-tenders  re- 
, tireil,  a sure  way  to  contract  the  curi’ency.  As  the  legal-tenders  are 
contracted,  the  hank-notes  must  ultimately  follow.  We  cannot  re- 
deeuj  in  gold,  and  it  is  unsafe  to  fix  a day  of  redemption,  as  this  sec- 
tion proposes  to  do. 

AVe  do  not  need  another  kind  of  currency  in  addition  to  the  legal- 
tenders  and  hank  hills.  Gold  notes  are  more  valuable  than  ordinary 
paper;  they  will  not  he  a part  of  the  circulation ; they  will  he  hoarded 
just  as  gold  is,  and  they,  taking  the  place  of  greenbacks,  the  efiect 
will  he  the  same  as  if  we  destroyed  them  and  put  gold  dollars  in  their 
place  : in  other  words,  gold  dollars  and  gold  notes  can  never  form  a 
part  <)f  the  currency  till  specie  payment  is  reached.  The  note  that 
calls  for  gold  is  as  good  as  gold. 

The  gold  note— what  is  it?  Is  it  a greenback  legal  tender?  One 
would  think  these  terms  were  identical,  while  we  listen  to  houi's  and 
days  <»f  argument  that  the  greenback  legal  temler  is  a ‘Sprinted  lie,'^ 
is  a “broken  promise  to  i»ay  gold.’'  Perhaps  it  is.  But  then  this 
eighth  section  soumls  singularly  if  that  is  so.  The  provision  of  the 
law  of  Ic'TO  in  relation  to  national  hanking  which  authorizes  gold 
notes  has  a very  strange  sound  if  the  legal-tender  note  promises  gold. 
Legislators  have  a singular  way  of  putting  things,  if  these  provisions 
are  identical  in  style  and  meaning. 

The  fact  in  legislation  is  that  gold  iiotes  are  one  thing  and  legal- 
tenders  another.  Business  men  understand  this,  and  politicians  who 
ex])cct  to  l)e  regarded  as  candid  men  ought  to  acknowledge  it. 

What,  then,  shall  we  do?  Certainly  make  no  ])roniisesto  pay  out 
the  ]»ittance  of  gold  Ave  now  have  and  imjioverish  the  scanty  store 
Ave  are  compelled  to  hohl  to  meet  emergencies.  Fix  the  legal-tender 
circulation  at  §400,000,000  for  a permanent  issue,  Avith  §50,000,000 
additional  for  a reserve  of  United  States  notes.  To  this  add  a pro- 
A'ision  for  free  national  hanking  on  the  ]>resent  basis  u]>  to  the  present 
sum  per  capita  alloA\ed  to  the  State  of  New  York.  This  Avill  give 
more  privileges  to  the  States  not  in  excess  than  they  will  need  for 
some  years  to  come.  If  they  do  not  take  this  circulation  Avithin  a 
given  time  I Avould  allow  any  citizen  to  do  so.  This,  I believe,  Avill 
give  such  relief  in  the  direction  of  currency  as  the  people  need.  And 
this  AA'ill  not  postpone  for  a day  tin*  return  of  the  time  Avhen  there 
AA’ill  be  no  question  made  as  to  the  difterenco  hetAveen  specie  and 
paj>er. 

The  bill  of  the  Senate  is  on  our  table,  haA'ing  just  passed.  It  is 
not  all  Ave  Avant.  It  lacks  the  important  feature  of  a reserve,  but  it 
is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a measure  of  relief. 

It  is  a practical  question  as  to  what  to  do.  My  adA'ice  will  be  to 
adopt  this  measure  Avithout  amendment,  as  the  best  that  can  he  done 
at  present.  The  gi’OAvth  of  business  and  the  efiect  upon  the  country 
will  no  doubt  seiwe  as  valuable  guides  to  future  financial  manage- 
ment. 
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